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CRIMINAL AND JUDICIAL STATISTICS (IRELAND), 

1880. 



INTRODUCTORY AND EXPLANATORY REPORT. 



PABT I.-CBIMINAL STATISTICS. 



Part 1. 

Criminal 

The Statistics included in this volume were largely modified in 1879 by the Supreme Sta tistic s. 
Court of Judicature (Ireland) Act, the County Officers and Courts Act (Ireland), and the Effect of 
Prisons (Ireland) Act, which came into operation in the year 1878. County Courts, 

and Prisons Acts 

The first two Acts have gone a long way to restore that identity of Irish Civil 
Procedure, with that of England and Wales, which prevailed from the introduction of 
English Law in the reign of King Henry II., till the commencement of Modern Law 
Reforms in the reign of King George IV. The conversion of all the Irish Local Prisons 
into State Prisons, in the same Session in which a similar change was effected in England 
and Scotland, is another measure of assimilation. Legislation like the introduction, from 
1st January, 1880, of the public prosecutor system in England, and proposed Criminal 
Code for indictable offences, all tend in the same direction of assimilation, and so facilitate 
the comparison of Irish and English Statistics, the object of the Address to the Crown 
from the House of Lords which led to the Irish Statistics being collected under the 
directions of the Lord Lieutenant on the model of the English volume in 1863. 

The Revisions rendered necessary by the Legislation, which came into operation 
in 1878, led to a re-consideration of the whole volume and to considerable 
abridgments. 

In the Police Tables the information is given for Counties, and Counties of Cities or Abridgment of 
Towns and Districts, like that of the Dublin Metropolitan Police and Belfast Borough, 1>ollce Table8 - 
and not as previously for each Sub-Inspector’s District. 



The Statistics as to Coroners’ Inquests has been entirely omitted as in the volume for Omission of 
1879. The information is presented to Parliament in the Reports of the Registrar- Coroners Tables ' 
General as to deaths. As the great majority of the cases belong to accidental deaths, in no 
way connected with crime, they more properly belong to the Registrar-General’s Depart- 
ment than to the Criminal Statistics. Then the practice, introduced in recent years, in con- 
sequence of the system of public prosecutor, which is completely established in Ireland, 
of not producing the accused person before a Coroner’s jury, has, as pointed out in previous 
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reports destroyed the value of Coroners’ verdicts as an indication of crime. In many 
plain cases of crime Coroners’ juries, from the absence of the prisoner, confine their 
verdict to the medical cause of death. 



The importance which, the Coroners’ juries had, until last year, in England was as 
a check on the compromising of crimes by a private prosecutor, before the public prose- 
cutor system had been adopted there. This is shown by the fact that in Scotland, where 
the public prosecutor system has been so long in complete operation, there are no 
Coroners’ inquests, the public being perfectly satisfied with the inquiries, under the 
direction of the Lord Advocate (an officer corresponding to the Irish and English. 
Attorney-General), which are made into every sudden death by the Local Crown 
Solicitor, there called Procurator Fiscal. 

Abridgment of The Tables of Criminal Procedure were greatly abridged, and are now confined 
Proccduro Grim ' nal to t,ie purpose for which they are still required, supplying as to the results of 
proceedings in the cases of offences disposed of by indictment, information corresponding 
to that given in the Police Tables as to offences disposed of summarily. 



Prisons’ Tables. Owing to the great changes introduced by the Irish Prisons Act, information similar 
to what had been given in former years as to each prison has been dispensed with, 
and the tables have been confined to the information which was absolutely necessary in 
connexion with showing the number of the Criminal classes, and presenting a view 
of the number of State Prisons retained in use in Ireland and the purpose to which 
they have been applied, with the state of education, birth-place, occupations, and 
frequency of previous convictions, of the total number of ordinary prisoners of each 
sex committed to the Larger District Prisons. To this has been added a brief 
summary (compiled from the information presented to Parliament in great detail in 
the Estimates) showing the staff and cost of the three classes of prisons : — 1, Central 
or Special ; 2, Larger District Prisons ; 3, Smaller District Prisons. 



Reformatories. No change has been made in the Statistics of Reformatories, Industrial Schools, and 
Schools 1 and of Lunatic Asylums as to Lunatics, whether criminal or charged with intent to commit 
Lunatic Tables a crime, and dangerous, 
unchanged. 

Change ofordor of In the Judicial Statistics the order of the Tables was modified to correspond, in 
Judicial Tables. ^he ear lj e r Tables, with the change of order which was introduced in the English Tables 
on the passing of the English Judicature Act, the later Tables are arranged so as to present 
the whole series on a systematic plan of showing, first, the Central Courts, such as the 
various Divisions of the High Court of Justice, the Court of Admiralty, the Court of 
Bankruptcy, and the various Central Appellate Jurisdictions ; and secondly, the Local 
Courts and Local Jurisdictions of Central Courts. 



These are divided into two groups, first, the Larger District Jurisdictions or Courts, 
such as Local Admiralty Courts, the District Registrars of the Court of Probate, the 
Circuit Jurisdiction of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and the Jurisdiction of the 
County Court Judges and Recorders. The proceedings as to Jurors and of Sheriffs, 
which relate partly to the central and partly to the local courts, the jurors for both 
being taken from the same Jurors’ Book, and the Sheriff acting as an officer of both the 
central and the local courts. In this group is given last the civil proceedings at Quarter 
Sessions, which, while they correspond in district to the County Courts, are, in fact, the 
Courts of Appeal from the decisions of magistrates in the small local or Petty Sessions 
Courts. The second group comprises the local Charter Courts, which exist in seven 
towns in Ireland, and the civil jurisdiction of the Court of Petty Sessions, which are 
held in 608 places. 
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Besides a change in order, the structure of some of the tables has been simplified as 
in the case of the Civil Bill Process Servers and the Petty Sessions Courts, where the 
results are now presented for Counties only. 

The Tables relating to the Supreme Court of Judicature have been settled so as to 
correspond as closely as possible with the corresponding Tables m the English volume. 



Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Abridgment of 

some of Judicial 
Tables. 



CHAPTER I.— STATISTICS OF CRIME. Chapter I 

The following table shows the indictable offences compared with the corresponding 
figures for the preceeding ten years : 

Indictable Offences not disposed of Sdmmarilt. 



1870, 

1871, 

1872, 

1873, 

1874, 

1875, 

1876, 

1877, 

1878, 

1879, 



5,418,512 

5,395,007 

5,372,199 

5,337,261 

5,314,844 

5,309,494 

5,321,618 

5,338,906 

5,351,060 

5,362,337 

5,327,099 



6,662 

6,598 

6,261 



8,607 



Per 10,000 of Popula 



Comparison of 
crime in 1880 
with crime in 
previous years. 
Indictable offences 



The last year when there was a similar increase of crime to that of 1879 was 186S1 
The figures then used were the number of persons J committed or bailed for tml, , and 
the figures showed an increase of 1,080 in 1862, following an increase of 200 m 1861. 
In tbS Report for 1863, the observation is made that the change from decrease to increase 
was owing to the amount of distress in those two years. The special measures which 
became necessary to relieve distress in 1880 indicated that the P« ss ™ W “ S “ 

than in 1862, and more nearly approached, in some districts, the effect of the famine 
in 1847. The figures indicate the effect of the pressure of distress m producing crime. 



The following table shows the offences determined summarily compared 
corresponding figures since 1870 : — 

Offences determined Summarily.! 



with the Offences deter- 
mined summarily. 



It 






' 




Per 10. 


000 of Popul 


a,... 


Year. 


Population.* 


I Offences! f 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Number. 


Increase, j 


Decrease. 


1870, ' 

1871, 

1872, 

1873, 

1874, 

1875, 

1876, 

1877, 

1878, 

1879, 

1880, 


5,418,512 

5,395,007 

5,372,199 

5,337,261 

5,314,844 

5,309,494 

5,321,618 

5,338,906 

5,351,060 

5,362,337 

5,327,099 


234,005 

220,179 

211,470 

223,843 

228,501 

243,145 

256,312 

266,298 

268,559 

255,670 

239,826 


12.373 

4,658 

14,644 

13,167 

9,986 

2,261 


5,385 

13,826 

8,709 

12,889 

15,844 


432 

408 

393 

419 

430 

458 

481 

498 

502 

477 

450 

■ 


26 

11 

23 | 

17 

4 


24 
15 

25 
27 



* Estimated population for tlie middle of each 
t In the Tables of Summary Offences the figui 
Tables of Indictable Offences the figures indicate 



ir from Registrar-General’s Returns. 

indicate the number of persons proceeded against. In the 
! number of crimes committed. ^ ^ 
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Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Chapter I, 
Statistics of Crime. 



Comparison of 
Irish, English, and 
Scotch crime. 



Threefold 
division of 
offences. 



More serious 
offonccspunishablo 
aftor trial by jury 
only in Ireland, 
England, and 
Scotland, 
compared. 



This shows a still larger decrease, 15,844, than that of 1879, in which year there was 
a decrease for the first time in six years, and of a very large amount, 12,889. Of this 
decrease no less than 10,973 was in punishable drunkenness, following a decrease of 
8,702 in 1S79 ; this may fairly be ascribed to the passing of the Sunday Closing Act, 
which was in operation during the whole year. In 1878, when it was in operation for 
a quarter of a year only, there was a reduction in these convictions of 3, 180. 

As the Irish criminal statistics have been compiled for the purpose of a comparison 
with the corresponding statistics of England and Wales, and as the Scotch statistics 
were called for after the Irish had been in operation for some years, with the same 
object, an attempt has been made in the following tables to institute a comparison 
between the three parts of the United Kingdom, in accordance with apian submitted to 
the Statistics Committee sitting in London in 1879 for carrying out a suggestion thrown 
out by them on the subject. The division of offences into two classes — indictable 
offences not disposed of summarily, and offences disposed of summarily — has been 
abandoned, as it is inapplicable in Scotland, where there are, except in the rare case 
of trials for treason, no Grand Juries, and consequently are usually no indictments. 



In the following tables offences are divided into three classes : — 1. Those which are 
in England and Ireland punishable only after trial by jury and in Scotland are usually 
so punished. 2. Those which are punishable either after trial by jury or after summary 
conviction before justices or borough magistrates; and 3. Offences punishable after 
summary conviction only. 

This division corresponds to the mode of trial in Scotland as well as in England and 
Ireland. It has the practical advantage of classing offences in the order of importance 
into : 1 . More serious offences ; 2. Less serious offences ; and 3. Minor offences. 

In the following table the more serious offences in Ireland in 1880 are compared with 
proportionate figures for an equal population, calculated from the English Criminal 
Statisticsfor 1878-9, by dividing the English figures by 4-5, and from the Scotch Criminal 
Statistics for 1878-9 by multiplying the Scotch figures by 1-5. As the crime of attempt- 
ing to commit suicide has always been included, the crime of committing suicide has 
been added, the figures being taken from those compiled by the Registrars-General of 
the three countries. 

In some cases, where the classification in one part of the United Kingdom has not 
hitherto been adopted in another, the want has been supplied by estimates. 

Thus in the Scotch figures it has been found necessary to supply by estimates the 
distinction between infanticide and other murders, offences against the lives of infants 
other than infanticide, and attempts to commit suicide. 

The Scotch statistics have a very important classification of breach of duty, involving 
danger to human life. The want of this in the English and Irish statistics has been 
supplied by estimates. 

In the following Table, the more serious offences committed in Ireland in 1880 are 
compared with proportional English and Scotch figures for 1879, for an equal 
population. 
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CLASS I.— Offences Punishable after Trial by Jury. 



e Serious Offence 



Irish numbers more than English bu 
less than Scotch. 

Total of more serious offences, . 

Irish nv/mbers greater than both 
English and Scotch. 

Infanticide, . 

Murder, . . . 

Manslaughter or culpable homicide, 
Offences against the life of infants, other 
than infanticide, 

Attempts to murder or do bodily hari . 
other than infants under two years of 

age, 

Other offences, .... 
Malicious offences against property, 
Intimidation, 

Irish nv/mbers less than both. 
Offences against property without violence, 
Offences against property with violence, . 
Suicide, . . • 

Attempts to commit suicide, . 

Forgery and offences against the currency, 
Offences against morality, 

Perjury, 

Offences classed for one country only. 
Breach of duty, involving danger to 
human life, . . ■ • • 

Qffences against the Queen’s authority 
Sid person, .... 



[36] 



Scotch. 



for so 
Population. 



Difference bet we 
Irish and 
English figures 



1,825 

1,315 

|291 



[36] 



[240] 

[149] 



1,467 

3,31.0 

+163 

[108] 

144 



Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Chapter I. 
Statistics of Crime. 

More serious 
offences. 



The general result of this table is unfavourable to Ireland, as compared with England, 
the Irish number of more serious offences (5,312) being 743 more than the English 
proportionate. number (4,569), but is favourable as compared with Scotland being 771 
less than the Scotch proportionate number (6,083). 

The Scotch excess (771) is caused by crimes against property, which show an aggregate A great excess in 
excess of 3,636. Of this excess no less than 2,726 are in the serious class of crimes on^ro^rfous 8 
against property with violence. The Scotch excess above the English figure is 1,637. crimes. 

This seems to point to some characteristics in which Scotland differs from both Ireland 
and England. The distress of the winter of 1879 brought into prominence the peculiarity 
of the Scotch Poor Law, by which the Guardians or Parochial Board are prohibited from 
relieving the able-bodied, however serious their distress may be. Then the laws of 
Poor Removal, requiring five years industrial residence, and the existence of parochial 
rating, and absence of a common Poor Fund, like the London Fund, in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, make the Scotch Poor Law less efficient than the English. 

The next figure in which the Scotch come out unfavourably is in offences against 
morality, which are double the number in Ireland, 238 as compared with 119. The 
Scotch figure much exceeds the English one, which is only 17 5. This excess in Scotland 
has an important bearing on the Scotch law of marriage, which was some years since 
* For 1878. | For 1877. 
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Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Chapter I. 
Statistics of Grime. 

Points in which 
Irish statistics of 
more serious 
crimes unfavour- 



Less serious 
offences punish- 
able after cithor 
trial by jury or 
summary eonvie 
tion in Ireland, 
England, and 
Scotland 
compared. 



Unfavourable 
character of the 
Scotch figures of 
less serious 
offences. 



condemned by a Royal Commission for inquiry into the marriage laws of the three 
countries, and upon the denial of relief to able-bodied women without children. 

The chief points in which the Irish figures are unfavourable are the offence of intimi- 
dation, 1,876, compared with 3 in England and 1 in Scotland ; and the excess of malicious 
offences against property, 1,133 as compared with 88 in England and 149 in Scotland. 
These form part of the Irish Land Question, Poor Law Question, and Local Court 
Jurisdiction Questions, which are under the consideration of Parliament. There is an 
excess in the Irish offences against the lives of infants, other than infanticide — 84 as 
compared with the English proportional figure (36). This excess must, however, be 
taken in connexion with the defective state of the Irish Bastardy Laws as compared 
with the English. While 1,017 persons were proceeded against for violation of the 
Bastardy Laws in an equal population in England and Wales, only 2 was proceeded 
against in Ireland. This arises from Trish women not having the same legal remedy 
against putative fathers of illegitimate children as in England, the Poor Law Guardians 
alone being allowed to sue, and all right of recovering support ceasing when the woman 
leaves the workhouse. 

In the following Table the less serious offences (that may be punished either after 
trial by jury, or after summary conviction), are compared with English and Scotch 
proportionate figures of persons charged or proceeded against, in the Statistics of 1878. 



Class II. — Offences Punishable either after Trial by Jury or Summary Conviction. 





Irish. 


English. 


Scotch. 


Oifferenc 

Iris 


s between 


Differem 




Classes of Less Serious Offences. 






p Tli „„ Dl 


English figures. 


Scotch figures. 


iTnm 


Number 
in 1879 

Population. 


Number 

in 1879 

for same 
Population. 


IT' 


English. 

Less. 


Irish. 


Scotch. 


Irish numbers more than English, but less 
them Scotch. 

Total of less serious offences, . 


54,970 


41,320 


106,699 




13,650 


51,723 




Common assault and breaches of the peace, 


35,762 


18,866 


80,886 


- 


16,896 


45,124 


- 


Irish numbers more than both English and 
Scotch. 

Malicious offences of a minor class, 


5,444 


4,273 


4,914 




1,171 




530 


Minor offences against police authorities, . 


3,685 


2,704 


639 




981 


- 


3,046 


Offences against Fishery Laws, 


1,101 

786 


234 


54 


- 


867 


_ 


1,047 


liiot and mobbing, .... 


19 






767 




786 


Assault and inflicting bodily harm, 


751 


60 


[60] 


- 


691 


- 


691 


Irish numbers less than both English and 
Scotch. 

Aggravated assaults on women and 
children, ...... 


469 


495 


T 4951 


26 




26 




Offences against the (lame Laws, 


895 


2,093 


1,366 


1,798 


_ 


471 


_ 


Theft and embezzlement, 


6,083 


11,982 


18,285 


5,899 


- 


12,202 





In these figures of less serious offences, as in those of more serious offences, the Scotch 
figures (106,699) are most unfavourable, being considerably in excess of the English 
and Irish added together (96,302). 



This unfavourable character arises from the great excess in common assaults and 
breaches of the peace (45,124), and of 12,202 in theft and embezzlement. 

These crimes point to a weakness in the Scotch Police Force, only 10 for every 12 in 
England, and 21 in Ireland. 
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The unfavourable features of more serious offences in Ireland are earned into the 
dess serious, there being a marked excess of malicious offences of a minor character 
5,444 as compared with 4,273 in England and 4,914 in Scotland, and 751 of assaultand 
inflicting bodily barm as compared with 60 in . England. 

In morals, on the other hand, Ireland comes out more favourably, the aggravated 
assaults on women and children being only 469 as compared with 495 in England in 
both assault and inflicting bodily harm and in aggravated assaults on women it has 
been necessary to supply the deficient classification of the Scotch statistics by estimates. 

In another point the English less serious offences show excess, that is, in offences 
against the Game Laws, 2,693 as compared with 895 in Ireland and 1,366 in Scotland. 

In the following table the minor offences punishable by summary conviction only are 
compared with corresponding English and Scotch figures of persons charged or proceeded 

Class III.— Offences Punishable by Summary Conviction only. 



Points in which 
the Irish figures 
of less serious 
offences are 
unfavourable. 



Points in which 
the English Sta- 
tistics of less 
serious offences 
are unfavourable. 
Minor offences in 
Ireland, England, 
and Scotland com- 
pared. 



lore than both English 
i Scotch. 



Total of minor offences, 



Punishable drunkenness, 
Road and way offences, . 



Offences connected with laws for regu- 
lating trade in intoxicating liquors, 
Weights and Measures Acts, . 

Irish numbers less than English, but 
more than Scotch. 

Offences against Mutiny Acts, coming 
under cognizance of justices or borough 



Proportional Proportional 
Number 1 Number 

Population. Population. 



Cruelty to animals, ■ ■ • 

Against Revenue Laws other than oh 
structing Revenue Officers, 

Violations or contraventions of Acts of 
Parliament, specified in England and 
Ireland, as in Table IV., but not speci- 
fied in Scotland, ■ 



88,048 

31,385 

23,743 



830 

1,522 



1,822 



29,257 



39,651 

6,794 

4,346 



34,012 

2,287 

7,459 



48.397 
24,591 

19.397 



54,036 

29,098 

16,284 



In this table the Irish figure, come ouT^ unfavourably, the number 187 967, ^ 

beino- more than tbe English (103,705) and Scotch (71,736) figures added together 8tatisticsQf 

5 minor offences. 

175,441. 

This great excess rests on three figures. Punishable drunkenness was 48,397 m 
excess of the English figure ; road and way offences, 24,591 ; and unclassed offences, 

X ^The assimilation effected, by the Petty Sessions Clerks (Ireland) Act* of this Session, by 
putting the Irish Clerks in the same position as the English with no interest m the Ernes 
at Petty Sessions, will render the comparison in Summary Convictions between the 
two countries more accurate in future years. 

With a view to check the temptation to punishable drunkenness, Parliament, m the 
.session of 1878, extended to the greater part of Ireland the Scotch law as to Sunday- 
* Stat. 44 & 45 Victoria, c. 18. 
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Part I. closing. The number of offences of punishable drunkenness was reduced from 110 000’ 

fiXics. m 1877 t0 107 >000 in 1878, or by 3,000 ; in 1879, when the Act was a whole year 

Chapter I ‘ nstea d °f three months only in operation, the reduction below 1877 was 11,000, and in 
SiatMcs Of Crime. 1880 the number of offences fell to 88,048, or a reduction ' of nearly 22,000. 

ViolationTof The English statistics of minor offences take notice of a number of offences against 

statutes in Ireland special statutes, such as the Compulsory Education Act, Mercantile Marine Laws the 
%}£** Fa ctory Acts . aad Chimney Sweepers’ Acts. These statistics are very valuable as. 

indicating the working of important recent reforms. The Scotch statistics group all 
these into one class of Contraventions of Acts of Parliament. It would, however, be 
most valuable to have a classification, as in the English and Irish statistics, especially 
as the principle of Compulsory Education, which gives one of the largest English 
figures, is in still more complete operation in Scotland. 

In the following table the total of the contraventions or violations of Acts of 
Parliament, which are unclassed in Scotland, are compared with the English and Irish 
totals, whilst the Irish figures in detail are compared with English proportionate numbers, 
compiled from the English Statistics for 1879. 



Class IV.-Violations or Contraventions of Acts of Parliament, Specified in Ireland and 
ENGLAND, BUT NOT IN SCOTLAND. 



Classes op Minor Offences. 




English. 


Scotch. 


Difference between 
Irish and English 
figures. 


figures. 


Offences 

1880. 


p X£ aI 

for same 
Population. 


luTs?? 

Population. 


Irish. 


English. 


W 


Dess. 


Irish numbers less than English but more 
them Scotch. 

Total violations of Acts other than those 
in Table III., 

Irish numbers less than English. 
Compulsory education— under Elementary 
education, ..... 
Vagrant Acts other than begging, . 

Poor Law Acts, 

Bastardy Laws, violation of, . 
Vaccination Acts, . 

Mercantile Marine Laws, . ’ ’ 

Pawnbrokers’ Acts, 

Factory Acts, 

Prevention of Crime Act, 1871, ! ' 

Police Acts, . . 

Irish numbers greater than English. 

Lord’s Day Act 

Chimney Sweepers’ Acts, 

Laws relating to Public Health, ! ’ 

Local Acts and Borough Bye-laws, . 


29,257 


38,899 


26,241 


9,642 






3,016 


2,802 

504 

2 

195 

111 

13 

31 

4,503 

222 

29 

5,748 

15,097 


11,077 

6,362 

2,256 

1,017 

388 

485 

201 

69 

98 

4,505 

213 

11 

2,525 

9,692 


: 


11,077 

3,560 

1,752 

1,015 

388 

290 

90 

56 

67 

2 


9 

18 

3,223 

5,405 


; 


; 



The In* total figure is below the English total. This, however, arises chiefly from 
the compulsory education prmciple not having been yet extended to Ireland, whilst 
there were 1 1 fi„ prosecutions in England in a similar population. Then the Vagrant 
Law, the Poor Law, and the Bastardy Law are all different. ^ 

'£*?«***»> is therefore not so much as an indication of the character and 
conduct of the people as pointing out the want of a Minor Offences’ Code for the United 
ingdom carrying out in all our criminal law the principles of perfect assimilation so 

CotLmltt: th8 “ C ° de BiU - <■» Criminal 
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The distribution of crime in counties and districts is shown in the following tables, 
one having relation to indictable offences not disposed of summarily, and the other 
(p. 23) relating to offences disposed of summarily. 

In this table the districts in which there was an increase of crime are separated from 
those in which there was a decrease, and the counties are classed partly according 
to the amount of increase and decrease, and partly to the proportion of crime in each 
10,000 of the population. 

Table of Indictable Offences not determined Summarily. 



Total of Ireland, . 

Above average (15'9): 

Galway, . . . • 

Limerick, . . 

Limerick (County of City), 

King’s County, . . • 

Below average and above half average (8'0) 
Cork, East Biding, . 

Cork, West Biding, . 

Clare, 

Leitrim, . 

Tipperary, North Biding, 

Kilkenny (including City), 

Sligo, . . • 

Cavan, . . 

Wexford, . . 

Tipperary, South Biding, 

Waterford, 

Kildare, . 

Carlow, 



Longford, . 

Queen’s County, 

W estmeath, 
Monaghan, 

Below half average (8'0) : 
Donegal, . 
Londonderry, . 
Armagh, , 

Down, 

Wicklow, 



Districts showing a, Decreasi 

Above 5 times average of 15'9 in 10,000 popu- 
lation : — 

Dublin Metropolitan Police District, 

Above half average (8 0) : 

Cork (County of City), . . 

Drogheda (County of Town), 

Belfast (Town of), . • 



Below half average (8'0) 

Permanagli, 

Louth, 

Boscommon, 

Antrim, . 

Tyrone, . . 

Waterford (County of City), 
Carrickfergus (County of Town), 



Population 


Indictable Off 
mined 


nces not deter- 
ummarily. 


in nearest 
1,000. 


Number 
in 11180. 


ncrease 

1880. 


Decrease 

1880. 


5,412,000 


8,607 


518 


- 


229,000 


599 


210 




197,000 


325 


188 


- 


246,000 


466 


147 


- 


153,000 


289 


130 


- 


39,000 


87 


33 




76,000 


131 


11 


" 


265,000 


338 


170 


_ 


173,000 


265 


112 


- 


148,000 


167 


84 


- 


96,000 


145 


70 


- 


94,000 


142 


66 


- 


109,000 


155 


58 


- 


115,000 


150 


56 


- 


141,000 


156 


54 


- 


133,000 


142 


44 


- 


123,000 


152 


39 


- 


100,000 


101 


30 


- 


84,000 


126 




— 


52,000 


69 


22 


- 


96,000 


121 


20 


- 


64,000 


95 


19 


- 


80,000 


78 


14 


- 


78,000 


118 


7 




115,000 


101 




" 


218,000 


153 


54 


_ 


174,000 


130 




- 


179,000 


114 




- 


277,000 


103 




- 


79,000 


55 






337,000 


2,696 


- 


1,039 


79,000 


98 


_ 


41 


13,000 


14 


- 




174,000 


173 


- 


12 


20,000 


30 


— 




), . 68,000 


74 






93,000 


56 


_ 


19 


70,000 


26 


- 


17 


141,000 


106 


- 


13 


236,000 


75 


- 




216,000 


164 


- 




23,000 


18 


- 




9,000 


4 
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This table shows that the increase of 518 crimes in 1880 was spread over 29 of the 
county and town districts in Ireland, and there was a decrease in only 13. The most 
marked increases are those of 210 in Galway, 188 in Kerry, and 170 in the East Riding 
of Cork. The other districts of marked increase were, Mayo 147, county of Limerick 
130, the West Riding of Cork 112, Clare 84, Leitrim 70, the North Riding of Tipperary 
Crime in Counties 66, county and city of Kilkenny 58, Sligo 56, Cavan 54, Wexford 44, and the South 
and Districts. Riding of Tipperary 39. The most marked decrease (1,039) occurs in the Lublin 
Metropolitan Police District. The other districts showing a decrease are the city of 
Cork 41, Drogheda 20, Fermanagh 19, Louth 17, Roscommon 13, Belfast 12, Antrim 10, 
Tyrone 7, city of Waterford 7, Carrickfergus 5, town of Galway 4, and Dublin outside 
Metropolitan District 3. 

The characteristic of this excess of crime as arising from pressure on the rural popula- 
tion, ending in increased pauperism and in land agitation, is shown by the change of 
proportion in urban and rural crime in Galway, Waterford, Drogheda, and Cork, in 
1879 and 1880. 



Number of Crimes in each 10,000 of Population. 



— 


| ..... 


| 


I 


1 1879. 


In Adjoining. 
County. 


In Urban 
District, j 


“tsar*. 


In Urban 
District. 


Excess in Rut 


■al Crime. 


Excess in Urb 


an Crime. 


Number of 
Crimes per 10,000 
Population. 




Number of 
Crimes per 10,000 
Population. 


p.™,. 


Galway Town, . 


261 


15-0 














Waterford City, . 


101 


7-8 


7-1 


10-9 








35 


Drogheda Town, 


12-6 


10'7 


10 5 


26-1 








00 


Cork City, . 


12-7 


12-4 : 


6-6 j 


17-6 


0-3 


2 1 


11-0 


62 



Excessive Crime Of the 8,607 indictable offences not disposed of summarily in Ireland 2,696, or nearly 
m Dublin. one-third occurred in the Dublin Metropolitan Police district, which contains only one- 

sixteenth of the population of Ireland. 

As great attention has been called to the crime of Dublin by the Recorder, the judge 
who comes most in contact with it, it is right to notice that it is not as great as the 
crime of Manchester, being only 80-0 in the 10,000 population, while Manchester is 
132 in the 10,000, and the crime of Manchester and Salford together 110-9. 

The Recorder calls for “an effort thoughtful, persistent, and co-operative, towards the 
removal of the excessive crime,” and compares the crime of Dublin, not with Manchester 
but with Cork and Belfast. In these towns the proportions are only 12-4 and 9-9 in 
the 10,000 population. Now it is right to notice that in these towns the Local 
Magistrates are associated with the Police Magistrates in the suppression of crime 
while in Dublin, and as I am informed in Manchester, the crime is dealt with by Police 
Magistrates alone. 

Again the Dublin Police is as nearly as possible the same proportion to population 
as the Police in Belfast, 31 in the 10,000 compared with 30, the Dublin force consequently 
bears a very much smaller proportion to the criminal classes. Then the Belfast Police 
being amalgamated with the Royal Irish Constabulary, more readily admits of extension 
to meet the necessities of the case. 

Now the characteristics of the excess of crime in Dublin are such as it would require 
a specially larger Police Force to cope with it. I find as to habitual criminals the most 
remarkable feature is larceny from the person, these amounted in the rest of Ireland to 
1 18, and giving for Dublin one-fifteenth or 11 ; the number of this class of crimes in 
Dublin was 530, or nearly fifty times as many. There is a nearly similar result as to 
uttering and putting off base coin, the number 25 in the rest of Ireland would give about 
one and a half for Dublin, the actual number is 47 or thirty-one times as much. 
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Distribution op Offences determined Summarily. 



Persons proceede 



Total of Ireland, . 



Districts sfiowing an increase in 1880. 

Total above three times average of offenders 
(1,329) in 10,000 population 
Dublin Metropolitan Police District, 
Galway (County of Town), . 

Above double average (886) : — 

Belfast Town, 

Below average (443) 

Loutb, . . ■ 

Sligo, 

Monaghan, . 

Carrickfergus (County of Town), 
Armagh, 

Districts showing a decrease in 1880. 
Above double average (886) : — 

Cork (County of City), 

Above average (443) : — 

Waterford (County of City), 
Drogheda (County of Town), 
Limerick (County of City), 

Kerry, 

Kildare, 

Westmeath, 

Below average (443) : — 

Tipperary, South Riding, 

King’s County, 

Dublin (outside Metropolitan District), 
Meath, 

Longford, . 

Kilkenny (including City), 

Queen’s County, 

Galway, 

Cork, East Riding, . 

Wicklow, . 

Londonderry, 

Clare, 

Cork, West Riding, 

Limerick, . 

Tipperary, North Riding, 

Carlow, 

Roscommon, 

Tyrone, 

Leitrim, 

Waterford, . 

Cavan, 

Fermanagh, 

Wexford, . 

Antrim, 

Donegal, , . 



'".ToT 




In 1880. 


In 1879. 


In 1878. 


More in 
1880. 


,412,000 


239,826 


443 


472 


496 


- 


337,000 


50,205 


1,489 


1,434 


1,552 


55 


20,000 


2,686 


1,343 


1,224 


934 




174,000 


20,535 


1,180 


1,134 


1,100 


46 


70,000 


3,018 


431 


348 


374 


83 




4,412 


383 


383 




- 




3,880 


337 


326 


336 






297 


330 


289 


285 




179,000 


5,523 


308 


286 


262 




79,000 


8,339 


1,055 


1,280 


1,150 


- 


23,000 


1,822 


792 


894 


1,102 


_ 


13,000 


889 


684 










2,204 


565 


673 




- 


197,000 


10,190 


517 


563 


538 


- 


84,000 


4,091 


487 






- 


78,000 


3,469 


445 


456 








KOO« 


431 


522 


580 


_ 


76,000 


3,239 


426 


465 


467 


- 


68,000 


2,859 


420 


463 




- 




3,760 


392 


436 


445 






2,443 


382 


417 




- 




4,144 


380 


441 


468 


- 




2,889 


361 


416 




- 


229,000 


8,281 


361 


392 




- 




9,199 


347 


397 




- 




2,732 


346 


413 




- 


174,000 


5,990 


344 


422 




- 


148,000 


4,997 


338 


407 




- 


173,000 


5,740 


332 


368 




- 




4,973 


325 


411 




- 


94,000 


3,044 


324 


324 


411 


- 




1,619 


311 


333 




— 




4,351 


309 


333 




- 




6,532 


302 


328 




- 




2,817 


293 


321 




- 




2,768 


277 


291 




- 




3,592 


255 


306 




- 




6,977 


252 


255 




- 




2,293 


246 


266 




- 




5,376 


224 


237 








2,986 


224 


272 




- 




5,275 


223 


241 




- 


218,000 


4,092 


187 


236 
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In this table the most marked feature is an excess of town crime. 
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Offences sum- 
marily disposed of 
in towns and 
adjoining counties 
compared. 



Number of persons 
apprehended for 
indictable offences. 



Amongst the districts that show an increase of offences disposed of summarily in 
1880 three town districts are at the head of the table — Dublin and Galway are more 
than three times the average of 443 offences in the 10,000 population, and Belfast 
more than double the average. 

In the districts that show a decrease, notwithstanding the diminution, the town 
district of Cork stands at the highest proportion of offences to population. 

The degree of preponderance is shown by the comparison of the offences disposed of 
summarily, compared with each 10,000 of population, in the several town districts and 
in the adjoining counties : — 



Proportion of Persons Proceeded against in each 10,000 op Population. 



Districts. 


In Urban District. 


Adjoining County. 


Excess in 
Urban District. 


Excess per cent. 


Belfast, . 


1,180 


223 


957 




Galway Town, 


1,343 


361 


1,082 


80 


Dublin Metropolis, . 


1,489 


420 


1,069 • 


72 


Cork City, 


1,055 


347 


708 




Waterford City, 


792 


277 


515 


65 


Drogheda, 


684 




292 




Limerick City, 


565 


325 


240 


42 



It appears from this table that the offences determined summarily were in Belfast 
(which shows the greatest proportionate excess above the adjoining county), 1,180 
in each 10,000 of the population, being 957 or 81 per cent, above the number in the 
adjoining county. In Limerick (which shows the least excess), the offences were 565 in 
each 10,000 of the population, being 240, or 42 per cent., above the number in the 
adjoining county. 

The Irish Police Tables following the English show in the case of indictable offences 
not proceeded against summarily, only the number of crimes committed, and number 
of persons apprehended. They do not distinguish as the Scotch statistics do, as well 
in cases punished after trial by jury, as in cases disposed of summarily, the offences 
for which no one was apprehended within the year. 

In the case of the Irish and English statistics of offences disposed of summarily, it is 
the number of persons proceeded against which is alone taken note of, and there is no 
account of offences of this class committed or charged where no one is proceeded 
against. 

In Ireland for 8,607 indictable offences, not disposed of summarily, 5,409 persons were 
apprehended, or nearly 63 per cent. In England and Wales, in 1876-7, the proportion 
was only 46 per cent. ; the highest proportion reached in England for some years was 
in 1863, when it was 58 per cent. The Irish proportion since that year has always been 
considerably higher. 

This remarkable difference is to be borne in mind in connexion with the plan adopted 
in 1879, which came into operation on 1st January, 1880, of extending the Irish and 
Scotch system of public prosecution in a modified form to England. This may be taken 
as an admission that the plan of trusting so largely to private prosecutions on the system 
which has hitherto prevailed in England, was calculated to produce the small proportion 
of apprehensions to crimes committed, which the English figures show. 

With respect to persons proceeded against, the statistics supply the following informa- 
tion Tte total number was 245,256, namely— 5,430 for indictable offences not dis- 
posed of summarily ; and 239,826 for offences disposed of summarily. 
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The character of the persons proceeded against is shown in the following table, m 
which the English proportion of each class to the whole number is added for 
comparison : — 





Ireland 


in 1880. 


England and 
Wales in 1878. 






COMPARED with SIMILAR 

Statistics for England and Wales in 1878. 


Total. 


Proportion 

class to the 
Total 
Number. 


P of^eacli° n 
class to the 

Number. 


Proportion 
richer than 
Irish. 


Proportion 
higher than 
English. 


Total number proceeded against, . 

Deduct persons whose character is unknown, 


245,256 

42,229 


P ioo“- 

17-2 


Per cent. 
100- 
36-3 


Per cent. 

19-1 




Total number whose character is known, . 


203,027 


100- 


100- 


- 


- 


Previous good Character, .... 
Suspicious Characters, .... 

Prostitutes, . . . • 

Vagrants, Tramps, and others without any visible 
means of subsistence, .... 
Habitual Drunkards (not under other heads), 
Known Thieves, ..... 


183,705 

6,044 

5,373 

3,716 

2,728 

1,461 


90-5 

30 

2-7 

1-8 

1-3 

0-7 


67-2 

9-5 

4-8 

6T 

9-5 

3'9 


6-3 

2-1 

3-3 

8-2 

3-2 


23-3 
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It appears from this summary that in Ireland 17 per cent, of the persons proceeded 
against were of character unknown to the Police, whilst in England and Wales 36 pei 
cent, of those proceeded against were of that class. This arises in part from the much 
higher number of Police in proportion to the population in Ireland than in England and 
Wales, already noticed, and in part from the greater number of foreigners and the 
greater aggregation of the people in cities and towns in England than in Ireland. 



In Ireland 90 per cent, of those proceeded against, whose characters were ascertained, 
■were of previous good character ; while in England and Wales only 67 per cent, were 
of this class. 



The most remarkabie figures, as indicating the result of the system of a public 
prosecutor and large police force in suppressing crime in Ireland, is that, the proportion 
of known thieves (0'7) is only one-fifth the proportion proceeded against in England and 
Wales, 3 - 9. 

In connexion with the statistics of habitual drunkards, which has become of so habitual 
much importance, owing to the commencement made in the Session of 1878 of legisla- 
tion for restraining this class, greater precision has been introduced into the statistics 
a return, which has the effect of defining what shall, for the purpose of the statistics, 
be taken as constituting the character of an habitual drunkard, viz., three convictions 
within twelve months. 



The most important result of the habitual drunkenness return is the light it throws 
upon the causes of town crime, which has been noticed as excessive. Taking the seven 
town jurisdictions outside Dublin, of Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Galway, 
Drogheda, and Carrickfergus, with an aggregate population of 357,000, the habitual 
drunkards were 553, or about 15 in the 10,000 population. In the rest of Ireland, 
outside the Metropolitan district with a population of 4,718,000, the number were only 
1,812, or 4 in the 10,000. In the Dublin Metropolitan Police District, with a popula- 
tion of 337,000, the number was 250, or 7 per 10,000 population. The most remarkable 
falling off is in Dublin, from 439 to 250. In the seven other town jurisdictions it was 
from 722 to 553. In the rest of Ireland the falling off was from 2,123 to 1,812. These 
diminutions are satisfactory results of Sunday-closing. 
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CHAPTER H. —MODES OE PROCEDURE FOR PUNISHING CRIME. 

As a basis of any comparison of statistics on this subject, it is necessary to bear in- 
mind the leading differences between the arrangements in Ireland, England, and 
Scotland. 

mod., of - Th T e “ “ 0W » PoIi “ f ” ce ftroigliout the United Kingdom. In Scotland, it is 
Procedure in entirely under local authorities, and small in numbers. In England it is under local 
Mthorit D the Metropolitan Police district. In Ireland the Police force is very 

explained. numerous, and none of it is under local authority. 

In Scotland, the Sheriffs are permanent officers, having, besides their civil executive 
or ministerial functions, a large amount of criminal jurisdiction in all parts of Scotland, 
resembling that of Police Magistrates in certain towns in England. In Ireland there is. 
a large staff of Eesident Magistrates discharging duties resembling those of English 
Police Magistrates, and Scotch Sheriffs in all parts of Ireland. In Scotland, the initiation 
of all serious prosecutions rests with the local Crown Solicitor, a resident officer (called 
Procurator-Fiscal), acting under the directions of the State Prosecutor, the chief law 
officer (called Lord-Advocate), and corresponding to the Attorney-General in Ireland 
and in England. 

In Ireland, the Police, being a centralized force, act as public prosecutors in a large 
number of minor offences, and in the commencement of the greater number of serious 
prosecutions. In Ireland, except in the County and City of Dublin, there are two- 
Crown Solicitors, one for the Quarter Sessions’ cases, and one for the more serious 
cases at the Assises, and it is the Sessional Crown Solicitor who is alone required to be 
resident, except in some recent appointments. 

The machinery for public prosecution is, therefore, much more completely organised 
in Scotland than in Ireland. In Scotland the same local public officer has charge of a. 
case from its very first initiation till its close, and he is not embarrassed or delayed by 
any duplicate proceedings. In Ireland, a cose is taken up first by the police, and the 
solicitor who is to hate charge of it at the trial is not brought in till a later stage. 
In Scotland the system is so perfect, and the public have such confidence in it, 
that the local Crown Solicitor's examination of the cause of death, in all sudden or - 
suspicious cases, which he always makes, is deemed sufficent, and there are no Coroners' 
inquests. 

In Ireland, notwithstanding the centralized Police, the Resident Magistrates and 
Crown Solicitors, and system of State prosecution, Coroners’ inquests are still retained 
on the English analogy, where they had until 1880 a real function to discharge in 
checking the possible compromising of crime by the private prosecutor, as the public 
prosecutor system, established there in 1879, did not come into operation till the 1st of 
January, 1880. The double inquiry before the Coroner and the Magistrate has been found 
in Ireland such an impediment to prosecutions, and such an unnecessary expense, that 
whenever the accused is arrested the practice is now for the Police to refuse to produce 
him before the Coroner’s inquest, and the Coroner’s jury are asked to limit their finding 
to the medical cause of death. Should the accused not be arrested till after the Coroner’s 
inquest, the double inquiry cannot be avoided. 

The perfection of the Scotch system of the public prosecutor taking charge of all 
prosecutions for jury trial is that bills of indictment, and the services of Grand Juries 
another English institution for protecting against the abuse of private prosecutions is 
entirely dispensed with, except in the rare case of trials for high treason, when the 
Grand Jury is interposed as a check, not on the private, but on the State prosecutor. 
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'The Scotch system in dispensing with Coroners’ Juries and Grand Juries effects a great CrminIl 

saving in the time and number of attendances of J urors, and in the time and expense of Statistics. 

witnesses. In Ireland and Scotland the juries are selected to serve m a fixed rotation * Cll ~ R n 

without aDy possibility of interference by the Sheriff, who is a permanent officer in p roie dure. 

Scotland, though an annual officer in Ireland, as in England. Differences in 

In Scotland provision is made that one-thirdt of each jury panel shall consist of special p°J® d ° £ re in 
jurors, and two-thirds of common jurors. In Ireland jurors are selected from a general IreJand,^Englan d , 
jurors’ book, containing both common and special jurors, but there is no provision for a “ plai ° n 0 ed an 
any proportion consisting of special jurors. In Scotland the challenges of special jurors 
is limited,| in Ireland the whole of the challenges of the accused may be applied to 
exclude special jurors. 

As the merits of the Scotch criminal procedure rests mainly on the complete develop- 
ment of the system of public prosecution, and that system lisa been to a very large 
extent adopted in Ireland, and is now extended to England, a basis is thus laid for 
a complete assimilation of the criminal law of the whole U nited Kingdom. The inclusion 
of Ireland in the Criminal Code Bill, though at first omitted, and the comparison which 
has been in the earlier tables of Irish, English and Scotch offences, and what has 
been just stated as to comparative criminal procedure, indicate how easily a complete 
assimilation might be effected. Besides these parts of criminal procedure which are 
common to those of England or Scotland, or both, it is necessary to notice some arrange- 
ments peculiar to Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the adoption in Ireland of the plan of public prosecution on the 
Scotch model, the Irish system has a most remarkable element of incompleteness. 

Very important cases are, notwithstanding, left to private prosecutors, such as prosecutions 
under the Bankruptcy Act, for fraudulent bankruptcies, with the difficulty of deficient 
assets to pay the costs, if not allowed out of local rates, and the imputation of 
vindictiveness against creditors who may press for prosecution. Extensive frauds are 
also left to private prosecutors, whilst singularly enough it was the success of the 
Scotch system in the prompt and effective prosecutions of the Directors of the City of 
Glasgow Bank that led to the extension of the system in England. 

Another arrangement peculiar to Ireland was the proclamation of the districts under Districts^ ^ 
the Peace Preservation Act of 1856, the provisions of which are incorporated in the ^ ce a p™ e e sor u V ati°on 
first part of the Peace Preservation Act, 1870. As this came to an end on the 1st of Act, 1856. 

June, 1880, by the Act being allowed to expire, the usual Table has been omitted. At 
the time the Act expired it applied to Dublin Metropolitan District, Belfast, Cork, 

Limerick, Waterford, Londonderry, Galway, Drogheda, and Dundalk— to the entire of 
Cavan, Clare, King’s County, Limerick, Longford, Mayo, Meath, Roscommon, Sligo, 

Tipperary, and Westmeath, and to parts of Armagh, Donegal, Down, Londonderry 
and Tyrone. 

In consequence of this unsettled state it became necessary between 7th October and 
end of year 1880 to proclaim under the provisions of the Act 6 Wm. IV., cap. 13, and 6 Win- jy, cap . 
give an additional establishment of Police to the counties of Galway, Mayo, and Leitrim, 13 - 
in Connaught, the counties of Limerick and Kerry and West Riding of Cork (except the 
part of the Barony of East Muskerry in that Riding), in Munster, and the Barony of 
Inishowen in Donegal, in Ulster. 

Of the 5,409 persons apprehended for offences punishable after indictment and trial Results of pre- 
by jury, 1,712 were discharged, 259 were bailed for further examination or committed 



* Section 10 of Scotch Jury Act of 1826 (6 Geo. IV., c. 22). . 

+ As to Juries in Criminal Cases, by section 7 of Scotch Jury Act of 1826 (6 Ceo. IV., c.2 2). As to 
Juries in Civil Cases, by Scotch Superior Courts Act of 1868 (31 and 32 Vic., c. 100, s. * 5 )- 

+ “ Of the five special jurors to be chosen not more than two shall be allowed to be cliallen 0 ed by each 
person accused”_Scotch Jury Act, 1826 (6 Geo. IV, c. 22), section 16. The Scotch jury consists of fifteen 
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for want of sureties, and 3,438 w,ere committed or bailed for trial, giving the proportions 
of 32 per cent., 5 per cent., and 63 per cent, respectively. The corresponding English 
proportions were 30 per cent,, 1 per cent., and 69 per cent. 

The result of proceedings before Grand J uries in criminal cases (peculiar to England 
and Ireland, and wanting in Scotland, except in cases of treason, as already noticed), is 
compared with the English figures in the following table : — 

Ireland, 1880. figures, *1879. 

No bill found by Grand Jury, . . 440 144 

No prosecution, . . . 460) g 

Bailed and not tried, . . . 363) 



Total, . . . 1,263 149 

These figures indicate the function discharged by Grand Juries in stopping prosecutions,, 
to the extent of 9 per cent, of the persons for trial (4,716). In England and Wales the 
number of persons against whom no bills were found was 4 per cent, of the propor- 
tional number. 



Of the 3,453 persons tried by jury 14 were found or acquitted as insane, 1,056- were 
acquitted (not on the ground of insanity), and 2,383 were convicted, giving the 
proportions of 0'4 per cent., 30'5 per cent., and 65'1 per cent, respectively. The cor- 
responding English proportions are O' 2 found or acquitted as insane, 20' 1 acquitted (not 
on ground of insanity), and 79 '7 convicted. 

With regard to persons tried by jury at Assizes, Dublin Commission Court, and 
Quarter Sessions, the following table sets forth the numbers for a series of years, and 
shows also the results of the trial : — 



Year. 


„,.a. 


Convicted, 

detained 


Acquitted. 


Proportion 


' those Tried 


Convicted, or 
detained 


Acquitted. 




3,582 


2,574 


1,008 


71-9 


28-1 




3,588 


2,592 


996 


72-2 






3,656 


2,562 


1,094 


70-0 






3,438 


2,382 


1,056 


69 3 




1875, 


3,524 


2,500 


1,024 


71'9 






3,475 


2,357 


1,118 


67-9 






3,191 


2,311 


880 


72-4 






3,198 


2,306 


892 


72-1 




1879, 


3,264 


2,217 


1,047 


68-9 




1880, 


3,453 


2,397 


1,056 


65-5 





In France the proportion of acquittals has been made the subject of considerable 
research. In crimes against public order they amounted in 1877* to 50 per cent. In 
frauds the proportion is 26 per cent., in crimes against the person 23, in offences against 
morals, 20 per cent., and in robbery, principally by old offenders, the proportion falls, to 
16 per cent. As offences against public order and against the person preponderate in 
Ireland, and robberies in England, this French analysis throws some light on the different 
proportions of acquittals in the two countries. The French proportion in all cases in 
1877 was 21 per cent. The French statistics further analyse the effect of different 
circumstances on the verdict of juries. As to sex in 1878, t 19 per cent, of men were 
acquitted, and 35 per cent, of women. 

In Scotland where one-third of the jury are special jurors and the verdict of the 
majority is taken — the proportion of acquittals was only 12 per cent. 

Of the 239,826 persons proceeded against summarily in Ireland in 1880, 45,455 were- 
discharged, and 194,371 convicted, giving the proportions of 19 per cent, and 81 per 
cent, respectively. The corresponding English proportions in 1877 were 20 '5 per cent.. 
and 79 '5 per cent. 

« Published in 1879. t Published in 1880. 
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In the following table the sentences after trial by jury in Ireland m 1880 are com- 
pared with the English and Scotch sentences in 1879 and the French in 1878 in an equal 



population : — 







In portion of 
Population 


Scotch 


In portion of 
Population 


Sentences. 


1880. 


\\'ales 

equal to Ireland, 

1879. 


fignre W for°i*879. 


equal to Ireland, 
1878. 


Death, • • 


3 


8 


- 


4 


Penal Servitude : — 

For life 

Above 10 years, . ..•• 

For 10 and above 6 years, • 

For 6 years and 5 years, .... 


21 

3 ?h 21 

77 J 


, 20 1 333 

j wj 


"l «3 

97 j 


21 1 

216* [ 237 
- j 


Imprisonment : — 

Above 1 year, . . • 

For 1 year and above 6 months, 

For 6 months and under, .... 


90 1 , 

366 /1,601 
1,145 ) 


280 ) 

732 j 2,320 
1,308 ) 


185) 

466 2,773 

2,122 j 


1 201 


Whipping, fined, or discharged, . 

Sentence respited and Pardon, • 


540 

118 


79 


42 
48 1 


- 


Totals, 


2,383 


2,783 


3,136 


" 


Sent to Reformatory or Industrial Schools, 


20 


43 


39 


3 
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It thus appears that 2,383 persons were punished for serious offences in 1880, this 
number differs from the total number (2,397) convicted or detained as insane, as on 
preceding page by the number (14) who were detained as insane. The 20 sent to 
reformatory schools are classified in the table acccording to the gaol punishments, 
and then appended separately as of importance in connexion with the reformatory 
system for juvenile criminals. 

In England and Wales a different method of classification is pursued. Those sent to 
reformatories or Middlesex Industrial School are not included in the detail classification 
for the preliminary sentence which they receive. The total 2,783, includes the pro- 
portionate number of 43 sent to Reformatories as a distinct class. 

It appears from the above table that the number 2,383 punished for serious offences 
in Ireland is 176 more than 2,207, the number in 1879, is less than the English propor- 
tion (2,783), and the Scotch proportional number (3,136) for the same year, 1879. 

The excess in the English average is in the heavier classes of punishment. Thus, the Irish sentences of 
number sentenced to imprisonment above 1 year was only 90 in Ireland, while the ”” ^^scr v it u d ^ 

Scotch number was 1 85, the French 201 and the English 280. compared with 

. , English, Scotch, 

In penal servitude the Irish number (121) is below the Scotch number (-* ‘o ), and iUK i French, 
the French figure (201) sentenced to forced labour or reclusion and only about one 
third of the English number (333). 

The sentences of death were in Ireland in 3 ; the French figure for 1878 was 4 ; and 
the English for 1879 was S ; and the Scotch which had been 6 in 1878 was 0 in 1879, 
giving an average of 3 for the 2 years. 

The punishments for offences determined summarily in Ireland in 1880 are com- 
pared with those in England and Wales in 1878 in the following table : 



* Forced labour, not perpetual, and reclusion. t Not sentenced. 



[Table. 

E 
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Persons proceeded against summarily in Ireland in 1880, 

COMPARED WITH THOSE IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN l878. 


Ireland. 

1880. 


Number in a 

^Population of 
England and 

that of 

Ireland, 1878. 


English 
Proportionate 
Figure less than 
Irish. 


Irish 

Figure less than 
English 
Proportionate 


Sentenced, ...... 


194,371 


119,607 


74,764 


- 


Unclassed sentences, ..... 


16,205 


8,361 


7,844 


- 


Classed sentences, ..... 


178,166 


111,246 


66,920 




Not committed, viz. : — Total, 


160,387 


87,492 


72,895 


- 


Eined, 


156,878 


82,130 


74,748 


_ 


To find sureties or recognizances, . 


3,098 


4,086 


- 


988 


Delivered to Army or Navy, 


394 


932 


- 




Whipped, ...... 


17 


344 


- 




Committed, viz. : — Total, 


17,779 


23,754 


- 


5,975 


To Prison, 14 days and under, 


7,604 


10,512 


_ 


2,908 


„ 1 month and above 14 days, 


5,647 


6,696 


- 


1,049 




1,701 


2,962 


_ 


1,261 


To Industrial Schools, .... 


1,102 


521 


581 


- 


„ 3 months and above 2, 


804 


1,877 




1,073 


To Prison, 6 months and above 3, . 


613 


846 


_ 


233 


To Reformatory Schools, 


249 


306 


- 


57 


To Prison, above G months, .... 


59 


34 


25 





Of the .178,166 punishments actually classed, only 17,779, or less than 10 per cent., 
involved imprisonment, whipping, or detention in reformatories or industrial schools ; 
3,098, or less than 2 per cent., were finding sureties or recognizance ; while no less than 
156,878, or over 88 per cent., of the classed punishments in Ireland, were fines. This 
Table shows a decrease of 16,043 over that of 1879. 

The extreme reliance placed on fines as punishment in Ireland compared with the 
ineffectual result attained, and compared with the usually small amount of serious crime, 
raises a strong doubt whether fines are the best species of punishment for habitual 
offenders. 

The remarkable difference in the proportion of imprisonment to fines as a punishment 
for minor offences — 1 to 9 in Ireland, as compared with 1 to 5 in England and Wales — 
suggests an inquiry as to the causes of the difference. 

Since the codification introduced by Sir Robert Peel’s Criminal Statutes, 1827, and 
the Summary Jurisdiction reform in Ireland, 1851, following so closely the English 
measure, the Criminal Law of Ireland and England and Wales is to a very large extent 
identical; but in the matter of fines, there has been, since the Irish Fines Act of 1851, a 
very large amount of diversity, leading to an entirely distinct set of statutable provisions 
in Ireland — provisions so complicated as to have given rise to diversities in administra- 
tion between local and central authorities, and diversity of construction in the Superior 
Courts. The diversities in the law are of such a nature as to affect the statistics, and to 
make the proceedings against persons for offences disposed of summarily, especially in 
the case of drunkenness and other offences chiefly punished by fines, not at all as per- 
fectly comparable with the corresponding English figures as the statistics of offences 
made the subject of indictment. 

The passing for England and Wales alone of the Justices Clerks Act of 1877, and the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879, without corresponding measures for Ireland, further 
disturbs these Statistics for the purpose of comparison ; but Bills have been introduced 
by Mr. E. Litton, q.c., m.p., for extending the principle of these measures to Ireland. 
One of these Bills passed in the present session (Petty Sessions Clerks, Ireland, Act, 
stat. 44 & 45 Vic., c. 18). The Solicitor-General for Ireland (Mr. Johnstone) promised 
on behalf of the Government to deal with the subject of the Irish Summary Jurisdiction 
Extension Bill next session. 
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The difference in results of judicial proceedings and sentences of the n 
for trial by jury is shown in the following table : — 

Disposal of Persons for Trial by Jury, 1880. 



Disposal of Men and Boys for Trial, 
Disposal of Women and Girls. 


Men and Boys. 


Girls. 


Proportion disposed of. 


Men and Boys. 


Women 


Total number of persons sent for trial, . 

Total not tried, ...... 

Yiz. : — Not prosecuted, .... 

No bills found against. 

Sailed and not tried, .... 
Total tried and disposed of, . . 1 

Distribution of total tried, ... 1 

I. Convicted, or detained as insane, . 

Viz. : — Sentenced to imprisonment, &c., . 
Sentenced to penal servitude, 

Found insane, . . . • 

Detained after acquittal on ground of in- 
sanity, ..... 
Sentenced to death, 

II. Acquitted on trial, .... 


3,936 


780 


Per cent. 
100- 


Per cent. 
100- 


1,082 


181 


27-5 


23-2 


391 

351 

340 


69 

89 

23 


9-9 

8-9 

8-7 


8-8 

11-4 

30 


2,854 


599 1 


72-5 


76-8 


100- 


100- 


1,965 


432 


68-8 


72-0 


1,847 

103 

7 

6 

2 


412 

18 

1 

1 


64-7 

3-6 

0-2 

0-2 

0-1 


68-8 

3'0 

0T 

0-1 


889 


167 


31-2 


28-0 
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These statistics show very slight differences in the proceedings against the different 
sexes, while the difference of acquittals between men and women in France is as 19 
compared to 33. In Ireland it is only as 28 to 31’2. 

In the following table, the summary proceedings in 1880 against men and boys and proceedings for 
against women and girls are set out for comparison : — ^ne^summarily 

— of men and boys 



Total number proceeded against, 



Discharged, 

Total number of persons convicted, 



Unclassed punishments, 
Classed punishments, 



Number not committed, v 



Pined, 

To find sureties or recognizances, 
Delivered to Army or Navy, 
Whipped, .... 



Number committed, viz. : — 

To Prison, 14 days or under, . 

„ 1 month and above 14 days, 

„ 2 months and above 1 month, . 

„ 3 months and above 2 months, 

To Industrial Schools, .... 
To Prison, 6 months and above 3 months. 
To Reformatory Schools, 

To Prison, above 6 months, . 



5,300 

3,578 

1,372 



Women and Girls and girls. 



I 



\ 



This table indicates a much larger proportion of commitments, as compared with 
minor punishments, amongst women than amongst men, the former being about 22 per 
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cent, and the latter only about 8 per cent., showing a disparity of 14 per cent. The 
number fined present an opposite contrast, the men fined being 90 3 per cent, of the 
persons convicted and the women only 74 - 3 per cent. 

These great differences arise partly from the offences of this class being to a large extent 
violations of Roads Act, Hackney Carriage Acts, and Nuisance Acts, matters of mere 
discipline, which men from their employment are more likely to commit than women, and 
for which fines are either the only or the suitable punishment. Again, amongst the classes 
prosecuted for offences for which summary convictions take place, men are generally 
better able to pay fines than women, and so more likely to escape imprisonment. 



Court for con- 
sideration of 
Crown cases 
reserved. 



In the Court for the consideration of Crown cases reserved, constituted by Stat. 11 & 12 
Vic., c. 78, corresponding to the Court for Criminal Appeal in England, there were two 
cases before the Court in 1880, in both of which the conviction was reversed. 



Chapter III. 
■Criminals, <fcc., in 
Confinement and 
at lart/e. 



. CHAPTER III.— CRIMINALS AND OTHERS IN CONFINEMENT 
AND KNOWN CRIMINALS AT LARGE. . 

The statistics of persons in confinement include — in addition to actual criminals 
persons accused of crime, debtors, children detained in industrial schools to prevent 
their falling into crime, and lunatics who show an intent to commit a crime and are 
dangerous. They do not include idiots or lunatics detained by order of the Lord 
Chancellor, or upon medical certificate for the purpose of cure. 



Admissions to 
different places of 
detention 
compared. 



The number of admissions into the various places of confinement are compared 
in the following table : — 



Admissions to Places oe Detention. 


Men 

and Boys. 


and°GirIb\ 


Total. 


Per cent. 


Total in all Ireland, .... 


31,343 


16,377 


47,720 


100- 


Into Central and Larger District Prisons (31), 


24,615 


13,892 


38,507 


80-7 




2,788 


597 


3,385 


7-1 




2,132 


519 


2,651 


5-6 


Into Industrial Schools, .... 


725 


784 


1,509 


3-1 


Into Lunatic Asylums (as criminals or dangerous), . 


841 


533 


1,374 


2-9 


Into Reformatory Schools, .... 











The number of admissions into larger and smaller district prisons includes only 
ordinary prisoners in the case of the larger district prisons, and in the case-of the smaller 
district prisons the commitments to the 36 of these open at the end of the year. When 
compared with the number of persons in custody at the end of the year, the admissions 
show that the commitments are for short periods. 

From this table it appears that there were 47,720 admissions into places of confine- 
ment in all Ireland in the course of a year. But, as the children received into reforma- 
tories, and some of the lunatics received into asylums, were previously confined in 
district prisons, and are simply transterred therefrom to those places, these admissions 
do not represent so many separate commitments Much less do they represent distinct 
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individuals, as the same person is often the subject of several committals to gaols and 
bridewells in the course of one year. The figures of the table indicate the relative 
importance with regard to commitments considered simply numerically, of the different 
places of confinement. 

The distribution of the persons in confinement, among the different places of 
detention, is shown in the following table : — 



Criminals, &c., under Detention at end of year. 


and Boys. 


Women 
and Girls. 




Percent 


Total in all Ireland, .... 


8,693 


6,072 


14,765 


100- 


In Industrial Schools, .... 

In Lunatic Asylums (as criminals or dangerous), . 
Ordinary Prisoners in Central and larger District 
Prisons, . 

In Reformatories, . 

Convicts, ■ ■•••• 

Military Prisoners, .... 

In Short Sentence Prisons, 

In Smaller District Prisons (Bridewells), . 
Debtors, ...... 


2,404 

2,721 

1,634 

928 

691 

187 

98 

21 

9 


3,295 

1,733 

640 

232 

148 

19 

5 


5,699* 

4,454 

2,274 

1,160+ 

839 

187 

117 

26 

9 


38-6 

30-2 

15-4 

7-8 

5-7 

1-2 

0-8 

0-2 

0-1 
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It appears from this table that at the close of the year there were 14,765 persons m 
the different places of confinement in all Ireland, either for prevention or for punish- 
ment, and that the persons in confinement who have been detained to prevent them 
from falling into crime rather than as punishment, without considering the juvenile 
criminals in reformatories as belonging to this class, amounted to 10,153, (viz., 5,699 
children in industrial schools, and 4,454 lunatics,) or more than two-thirds of the entire 



number in confinement. 



By the Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1877, the gaols and bridewells are all transferred 
from local to central taxes, and from local to central authority, so that the distinctions 
as to county and town gaols and bridewells under the old law has been changed and the 
prisons have all become State prisons They have been, for the purpose of the statistics, 
divided into — 1. Four central prisons, chiefly for convicts or special classes of prisoners, 
corresponding to the old convict prisons, though not used now exclusively for convicts ; 
2. Larger district prisons corresponding to the old county and city gaols. Some of 
these have been, as at Limerick and Cork, divided into prisons for men and for women 
-only. 3. Eleven of them have been converted into minor or short sentence prisons. 
The fourth class, smaller district prisons, corresponds to 36 of the old bridewells, which 
have been retained either as certified, district or ordinary bridewells. An opportunity 
has been taken of this change to condense the Prison Tables. The information given 
in previous volumes (except 1878 and 1879) as to each Prison is in this volume given 
as to the ordinary criminals committed to all the larger District Prisons, classifying 
them in five Tables — (a) As to the frequency of Commitment, (6) As to the Age and 
Sex, (c) As to Birthplace, (d) As to degree of Instruction, and (e) As to class cf 
Occupation. 

The number of commitments of ordinary criminals to larger district prisons in the 
year 1880, compared with 1879, was as follows : — 

1880. 1879. Increase in 1880. Decrease in 1880. 



Men and Boys, . 
Women and Girls, 


. 24,615 


29,073 

15,329 


4,458 

1437 


Total, 


. 38,507 


44,402 


5,895 



* Not including 78 retained in School, sentence expired, 
t Not including 17 retained in School, sentence expired. 
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In the following summary the figures for 1880 as to the degree of instruction of 
ordinary criminals in larger district prisons in Ireland are compared with the English 
figures for 1878—79, and in the text with the French figures for 1878 : — 




It appears from this table that of the ordinary criminals committed to Irish prisons in 
1880, a large proportion were wholly uneducated. Of the men and boys 36'8 could 
neither read nor write, the proportion in England of this class in 1878-79 being con- 
siderably lower, viz., 30'6. The difference in the numbers of those who could read and 
write well in the two countries is striking — in Ireland the proportion of this class to 
the total number of men committed being 41'3 per cent., while in England and Wales 
it was only 3'8. There is also a marked difference, of an opposite kind, in the numbers 
of those who received an imperfect education. In England and Wales 65 -2 per cent, 
of the men and boys could read or read and write imperfectly ; in Ireland only 21 
per cent, were of this class. Men of superior education accused were, in Ireland, 0 - 4 ; 
and in England, O'l. 

In the case of women and girls, it appears that in Ireland the largest proportion — 
nearly three-fifths (59 3 per cent.) — were wholly uneducated ; in England and Wales- 
only 39 - 2 per cent, were wholly ignorant. There is a similar striking contrast between 
the two countries in the case of women and girls who could read and Write well as 
appeared in the corresponding class of men and boys. In Ireland 17 '2 per cent, of the 
women and girls were of this class ; but in England and Wales only 17 of the women 
and girls could read and write well. It thus appears that in both countries a very 
large proportion of the criminals committed to the larger district prisons are wholly 
ignorant. This is especially true of the women and girls committed to Irish prisons. 



The Irish National School system seems to be successful for the class that falls 
within its reach ; but the want of compulsory education leaves a considerable substratum 
not reached by the Irish National system, allowing a wholly ignorant class to grow up 
to form such a large proportion of those committed to prison. 

Comparison of In France the statistics are distinguished as to sex, and the cases of total want of 
wUhWench 1101 ' 0 " education in 1878* were 27 per cent, for men, and 44 per cent, for women; and the 
figures. number of those of superior instruction 5 per cent. Formerly the French classified 

all who could not write as illiterate, while the English and Irish only classify as 
illiterate those who can neither read nor write. In the volume for 1878 the French 
have adopted the English and Irish classification. 



Re-commitments 
of ordinary 
criminals. 



The statistics of commitments of criminals as to the frequency of commitment has 
been collected in a way to compare with the English statistics. The ordinary criminals 
are taken, and debtors and military prisoners excluded, as also those committed to the 
smaller district prisons. 

The first point to observe is the much larger proportion of habitual criminals amongst 
women than amongst men. 

* Published in 1880. 
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Commitments op Ordinary Criminals. 



- 


Number. 




Per-ce 


,ntage. 




Ireland 1880. | 


Englauc 


1 1878. 


Men. 


1 


Men. 


Women. 


«... 


Women. 


Total number, . 


24,615 | 


13,892 


100- 


100- 


100- 


100- 




11,809 ' 


3,431 


48 


25 


66 


47 


Recommitments, 


12,806 


10,461 


52 
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Re-commitments 
of Ordinary 
Criminals. 



The recommitments amongst women in England was 5 - 3 per cent, as compared with 
3‘4 per cent, amongst men. In Ireland it was 7'5 per cent, as compared with 5‘2 per 
cent, amongst the men. 



The recommitments shown in this Table are classified in the next Table in the same 
manner as in the English Statistics, and the English per-centage of each class to the 
total of each sex is added for comparison. 




It will be observed that the frequency of recommitments above ten times is much 
greater in Ireland than in England. In the case of men the Irish proportion reaches 
13 ’7 per cent., while the English proportion is only 8 '3 percent. In the case of the 
women the difference is still greater, 33 '8 per cent, or more than a third of the entire 
number as compared with 22 - 3 per cent, in England. 

In Ireland, many years since, a Refuge for Women Discharged from Prison was 
started at the suggestion of Mrs. Fry, the philanthropist, a member of the Society of 
Friends, oh a plan of having Protestants and Roman Catholics together. This institution, 
called the Shelter, in Harcourt-road, is now confined to Protestants alone, and is the 
refuge for Protestant women convicts, of whom there were 2 at the end of 1880, the 
Roman Catholics having established a separate refuge at Golden Bridge for women 
convicts, where the number at the end of 1880 was 28, and 34 were discharged during 
the year. 

So far back as 1862 provision was made in England for granting certificates of Want of extension 
approval to Prisoners’ Aid Societies. This law was not extended to Ireland till 1877, go^™;^ crs Ald 
and only three Prisoners’ Aid Societies have been as yet certified in Ireland, whilst they 
have been for many years in operation in England. 

In 1879 certain members of a Society formed for the purpose of finding employment 
for Protestant female discharged prisoners, and called the Belfast Prison Gate Mission, 
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Pa., I. made application to the Chief Secretary that the Society should be recognised as a 
Criminal Prisoners’ Aid Society within the meaning of the statute, 40 & 41 Vic. cap. 49, which 
Statistics. wag approved of in November, 1879 ; and in 1881 applications were made 

Chapter III. on b |||jf 0 f the Discharged Female Roman Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society for Dublin* 
Gr Sn^'anj and also from a Society started by members of the Dublin Prison Gate Mission, and 
at large. formed for the purpose of finding employment for Protestant Irish Prisoners, which 

Prisoners’ - Aid were also approved of by the Chief Secretary. 

Societies. The guccess D f State assistance to the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, in 1843, in develop- 

ing the institutions at Cabra and Merrion, and in the case of Industrial Schools and 
Reformatories, points to the importance of increased assistance in Ireland to Prisoners 
Aid Societies, especially for prisoners under 21. 

Ago and sex of The following summary shows the age and sex of the ordinary prisoners (other than 
ordinary prisoners. debtor s and persons charged with military and naval offences) committed to the larger 
District Prisons in Ireland in 1880, together with the proportions per cent, of each sex 
at the different age-periods to the total number of each sex, with the corresponding 
proportionate numbers for England and Wales in 1878, added for comparison : 











Proportion per cent. 


AOES. 


Total of 


Men and 


and Girls. 


Ireland, 1880. 


England 


1878-9. 










Men and 
Boys. 


Women 


Men and 


Women 


Total, .... 


38,507 


24,615 


13,892 


100- 


100- 


100- 


100- 


Under twelve years, . 

Twelve years and under sixteen, 
Sixteen years and under twenty-one, . 
Twenty-one years and under thirty, . 
Thirty years and under forty, . 

Forty years and under fifty, . 

Fifty years and under sixty, . 

Above sixty years, 

Age not ascertained, . 


151 

866 

7,463 

13,870 

8,530 

4,422 

1,929 

1,223 

53 


130 

718 

5,528 

8,864 

4,704 

2,640 

1,158 

823 

50 


21 

148 

1,935 

5,006 

3,826 

1,782 

771 

400 

3 


0-5 

2- 9 
22-5 
360 
19-1 
10-7 

4-7 

3- 4 
0-2 


01 
M 
14-0 
36-0 
. 27-5 
12-8 
•5-5 
2-9 
0-1 


0-5 

4-2 

16-8 

32-9 

21-4 

12-9 

7-3 

3-8 

0-2 


0-1 
1-7 
13-1 
32-9 
25-4 
160 
7 5 
3-1 
0-2 



The principal feature in this Table is the success of the Industrial and Reformatory 
systems in Ireland. The commitments to prison of those under 16 in Ireland are, for 
boys 3 '4, somewhat more than half the English proportion 5'3, so in the case of girls 
the Irish figure for those under 16 (1*2) is little more than half the English proportion 
of 1-9. 

When we get beyond the point of the State’s application of the Reformatory principle 
the numbers between 16 and 21 rise to about seven times the number under 16, from 
848 boys under 16 to 5,528 between 16 and 21. In the case of girls the increase is 
more than eleven times the number at the lower age, from 169 to 1,935 between 16 and 
21. The total decrease in 1880 for men and boys is 4,458 and for women and girls 
1,437, showing a decrease in all for the year of 5,895 over that of the preceding year. 

As the law treats young people under 21 as minors for the purpose of marrying without 
consent of parents or guardians, and for the purpose of managing property, it appears to be 
a logical consequence that the true age for reformatory treatment and Slate guardianship 
of the neglected or criminal to extend to is 21 and not 16. This has begun to be felt in 
the case of Girls, as is shown by the Girls’ Friendly Society ; and the London Society for 
befriending young servant girls up to 20 who have been sent out from the District 
Pauper Schools. So also the objection to transferring girls at the early age now done from, 
the Workhouse Schools to the adult wards of Workhouses. 

Birthplace of ordi- The statistics of the birthplace of prisoners has been collected to compare with the 
nary prisoners. corresponding statistics in England and Wales, but has not been tabulated in this report- 
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About 3 per cent-, of the men and about 1 per cent, of tbe women were not born in 
Ireland. In England the men not born there amount to 18 ‘5 per cent., and the women 
to 27 per cent., figures large enough to make the subject a matter of research there why 
the numbers should be so many. 

The statistics of the occupations of prisoners, previous to their commitment, has been 
collected, and is given in a table in the Appendix, to compare with the corresponding 
statistics in the English volume. To make this kind of statistics of more value the heads 
should be settled to correspond with specified classes in the Census classification, so that 
the proportion ot criminals in each class might be given. 

The only two figures which present very important results for consideration are 4,553 
prostitutes and 5,7 63 women of no occupation. These are very large figures out of a total 
of 13,892. The prostitutes amounting to a third of the whole, and the women of no 
occupation, not much under one-half. These figures show the intimate connexion 
between vice and crime and poverty and crime. 

In the English table the number of women of no occupation and presumably in poverty 
is only 29 '2 per cent, of the whole. In Ireland this class reaches 41 per cent, of the 
whole, 5,763 out of 13,892, indicating the greater pressure of distress on women in 
Ireland than in England. 

The institutions in which the largest number of persons were in custody at the end of 
the year were Industrial Schools. 

The number of Industrial Schools in 1880, as compared with the number in 1879, 
shows an increase of 3 on the number in 1879, making 54, of which 24 were in Munster, 
15 in Leinster, 8 in Connaught, and 7 in Ulster. 

The following summary shows the number of children under warrant of detention in 
Industrial Schools in Ireland at the end of 1880, as compared with similar statistics for 
the end of 1879 : — 



rhumBm, „„„„„ „„ Tv r„CTi? , , , Sc, „„, Q 


End of 1880. 


End of 
1879. 


Increase, 

1880. 


Decrease, 

1880. 


IN Ireland. 


Boys. | 


Girls. j 


Total. | 


In School, .... 


2,404 


3,295 


5,699 


5,112 


587 




On Licences, ... 


107 


192 


299 


305 




6 




8 


2 


10 


14 




4 


Retained in school, sentence expired, _ 


16 


62 


78 


102 


- 


24 


Total, 


2,535 


3,551 


6,086 


5,533 


553 


- 



It appears from this table that the number of children under control of Industrial 
Schools in Ireland at the end of 1880 (6,086), is higher than the number (5,533) 
at the end of 1879, by 553 ; of this number 5,699 were in the school undergoing their 
sentence of detention, 78 were retained in school by their own consent although then- 
sentences had expired, 299 were on licence, and 10 had absconded. 

The following figures show the ages of the children placed in these schools in 1880 : — 











Per-conta 


of Total. 


Ages of Children. 


and Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total, .... 


1,503 


725 


778 


“Too- 


Per cent. 
100- 


Under 6 years, 


58 


16 


42 


2 


5 




363 


158 








8 and under 10 years, 


445 


207 


238 






10 and under 12 years. 


407 


224 


183 






12 years and upwards, 


230 


120 


110 







It appears from these figures that 62 per cent, of the girls and 52 per cent, of the boys 
are brought under careful training in these schools at the early age of under ten years. 
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These figures show that, contrary to the practice which has hitherto prevailed, boys 
are being sent to Industrial Schools in as great numbers as girls, 725 boys in 1880, as 
compared with 778 girls. 

In the following table the working of the Industrial School system in Ireland is 





‘ 


Number 


Differ 


enee. 


Children in Industrial Schools in 
Ireland in 1880, compared with 


Ireland 

1880. 


and \$ales 
in 1878 

eijual to 


Irish 
number 
less than 
English Pro- 


EnglbhPro- 

leiathan 

Irish 






Ireland. 


number. 




Total number under detention in year, viz.: — J 


6,615 


2,567 


- 


4,048 


Detained in schools at beginning of year, . 
Received during year, .... 


5,112 

1,503 


1,985 

582 




3,127 

921 


Total disposed of during year, 


916 


445 


- 


471 


Total remaining in schools at close of year, . 


5,699 


2,122 




3,577 



under the special Act (17 & 18 Vic., cap. 169), are not included, as they are committed— 
not for destitution, but as juvenile criminals, and fall more naturally under the head of 
Reformatories. The children committed to the Feltham Industrial School under the 
Industrial Schools Act are included. 

In connexion with the much larger use made of Industrial Schools in Ireland than in 
England and Wales, as shown by this table, the absence of any provision for compulsory 
education in Ireland is to be borne in mind. 

Of the total number of children committed in 1880 (1,503), nearly 56 per cent. 
(840) could neither read nor write. 

Lunatic Asylums come next to Industrial Schools in importance, from the number in 
them of criminal lunatics and dangerous lunatics charged with intent to commit enme. 

The following figures show the number detained and disposed of in lunatic asylums 
during 1880 : — 



Total number of such Lunatics under detention during year, 

Under detention at commencement of year, 

Committed by Justices, under 30 & 31 Vic., c. 118, 
Received from Prisons under warrant of Lord Lieutenant, 

Total number disposed of during year, 

Discharged on becoming sane, on certificate of Resident 
Medical Superintendent, 

Died, . . • • • • 

Given to their friends, or disposed of as paupers, although 



Removed to workhouses, as t 
Discharged on becoming sai 
tenant, 

Removed to Prison for trial c 
Escaped, 



c, by warrant of Lord Lieu- 
• punishment, 



Remaining under detention at close of year, 



Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


3,451 


2,180 


5,631 


2,610 


1,647 


4,257 


761 


506 


1,267 


80 


27 


107 


730 


447 


1,177 


344 


206 


550 


233 


159 


392 


119 


74 


193 


8 


8 


16 


5 


_ 


5 


15 




15 


6 


- 


6 


2,721 


1,733 


4,454 



The above summary- shows an increase of 197 in the number under detention at the 
end of 1880, as compared with those at commencement of the year, following in- 
creases of 74 in 1879, of 151 in 1878, and of 124 in 1877. 
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The following summary shows the offences which criminal lunatics committed 
to asylums in Ireland in 1880 were charged with having committed, and the offences 
which dangerous lunatics were charged with having a purpose to commit : — 



Offences op Lunatics or Grounds of Committal. 


Men aud 


Women and 
Girls. 


Total of both 


Proportion 
per cent. 


Total committed during the year, .... 


841 


533 


1,374 


100- 


Dangerous persons, having intent to commit crime, 


761 


506 


1,267 


02-2 


Offences against property, ..... 




















Other offences than those here specified, . 


11 


4 


15 


1-1 


Offences against human life, .... 


17 


3 


20 




Vagrants and insane persons without control, 


3 


3 


6 





It appears from this table that the number of lunatics committed as dangerous 
persons at large having an intent to commit a crime, was upwards of 92 per cent. 

The following summary shows the judgments or orders under which criminal and 
dangerous lunatics were committed to asylums in Ireland in 1880 : — 



Judgment or Order of Committal. 


Men aud 


Women and 
Girls. 


Total of both 


Proportion 
per cent. 


Total committed during year, .... 


841 


533 


1,374 


100- 


Committed to asylums by Justices as dangerous, uuder stat. 










30 & 31 Vic., c. 118, s. 10, . 










Transmitted from prisons by Lord Lieutenant’s warrant : — 










Became insano while undergoing sentence of imprisonment, 


44 


20 






Became insane after committal and before trial, . 




















Acquitted as insaue, ..... 


10 









It appears that about 92 per cent, of the lunatics were committed direct to 
asylums by Justices as dangerous with intent to commit a crime, and only about 8 per 
cent, were sent by Lord Lieutenant’s warrant. 

The statistics on this subject for England and Wales are not for the persons com- 
mitted within the year, as in Ireland, but for the whole of the persons under confinement. 
The folio-wing were the proportions in England and Wales in 1878, according to the 
judgment or order of committal, of the entire body of criminal lunatics in asylums : — 



Removed by order of Secretary of State — acquitted as insane, . . . 33'2 per cent. 

„ becoming insane after trial, . . 22 - 2 „ 

„ ,, insane after committal, . . 23'5 „ 

„ found or declared insane, . . . 20 - 9 „ 

Committed by Justices — dangerous lunatics, . . . • . 0'2 „ 

Total, 100- 



It thus appears that of the entire number of lunatics in asylums in England and Wales 
in 1878, only 2 in 867 were committed by Justices as dangerous, as contrasted with 1,267 
out of 1,374 committed to asylums in a single year in Ireland as dangerous. 

This is perhaps the most striking contrast presented in this volume between Irish 
and En g lish statistics. All our lunacy reforms have, however, arisen from some 
marked incident. Thus owing to the murder of Mr. Sneyd, a banker, by a lunatic in 
College-green, Dublin, in 1838, the power of sending dangerous lunatics to gaol was in 
that year extended to Ireland, thirty-eight years after the power of sending them to gaol 
had been conferred on justices in England, just before the Union in 1800. 

Again in 1868 justices in Ireland were enabled to send dangerous lunatics to asylums, 
and prohibited from sending them to gaols, this reform being applied thirty years after 
the corresponding reform in England, and its being carried arose in part from the 
contrast presented by the Irish and English statistics. 

After the En g lish law, so copied in Ireland, had been fifteen years in operation in 
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England, it was found to lead to unsatisfactory results, and the great English reform 
of 1853 was carried (stat. 16 & 17 Vic., c. 97), providing for the periodical inspection 
of all pauper lunatics who were not in hospitals registered or in a licensed house (secs. 66 
& 67). Provision was also made for having at once sent to asylums all lunatics 
wandering at large, and all those badly treated or neglected by any relative or other 
person having care or charge of them (sec. 68). Where any asylum is full, justices are 
enabled to send the lunatics at the public expense to licensed private asylums. 

In Scotland space is secured in public asylums by the system of boarding out 
harmless incurable cases, which in England is chiefly secured under the Poor Law, 
which differs in the treatment of lunatics from the Irish Poor Law. 

Only thirteen years have elapsed since the English Law of 1838 was extended in 
1868 to Ireland, the same evils which led to the English reform of 1853 has led to a 
demand for the extension of that reform to Ireland. One half of the Irish asylums are 
reported to have had at end of 1879, 214 inmates beyond the number they were con- 
structed for, viz., 3,554 inmates in space intended for 3,330. At end of 1880 in all the 
asylums there were 8,667 inmates in space intended for 9,021. This leaves only 354 
surplus space in all the asylums, this small surplus with admissions at rate of 2,400 a 
year, and an increase of 177 in the number at end of 1880, compared with (8,490) the 
number at end of 1879, affords no security against all the asylums becoming in a short 
time in the state of the one half which are now full or overcrowded. The result of this 
crowded state of asylums is that in the common form of admission to some asylums 
there is a note “ that the lunatic, though approved of for admission, is not to be sent 
forward till there is notice sent from the asylum of there being a vacancy,” and in 1880 
there were only 840 “ordinary cases of lunatics admitted as urgent by the physicians,” 
while no less than 1,267* were admitted under the compulsory order 'of justices, being 
lunatics who had been kept out till an intent to commit a crime could be proved against 
them, and till they could be certified to be dangerous under the Act of 1868 (Vic. 30 & 
31, c. 118), so that the compulsory admissions made under the Act for the protection of 
society were 60 per cent., while the voluntary admissions for care and cure were only 
40 per cent. Now the great object of the English lunacy reform of 1853 was to meet 
a similar state of affairs. It provides for lunatics being sent to asylums at the earliest 
possible stage of their malady, when it appears they require care and cure, and the 
result is that instead of 60 per cent, being committed there under the Act for protection 
of society where an intent to commit a crime is proved, the committals under it were 
only about 2 in 867, or about J per cent., while if the Irish proportion of committals 
prevailed in England it would be 520 out of 867. 

As the existing Irish Lunacy Law is to a great extent a copy of the superseded 
English Law which prevailed there from 183S to 1853, it is natural to turn to the 
English reform of 1853 for a remedy. Its extension to Ireland would not introduce, as 
it has been supposed, the system of. caring for lunatics in private families. 

The actual number so cared for appeared in some recent statistics to be 7,466, as con- 
trasted with 6,193 in an equal portion of the population of England and Wales. The 
peculiarity of the English system is not that there were more lunatics living out of 
asylums and workhouses, but that of this lesser number of 6,193 no less than 1,620 were 
supported (while residing with poor relatives or other caretakers) out of rates and taxes, 
so that only 4,573 of the lunatics living out of asylums and workhouses were left 
dependent on private support in England, while in an equal population 7,466 were left 
on the support of relatives in Ireland. 

This difference amounts to 2,893, and indicates the number of lunatics most likely to 
be neglected. While we have an official estimate of the number of neglected lunatics 
in Ireland, being 3,350, deduced from the report of the Irish Lunacy Inquiry Commis- 
sioners, presided over by lion. Major Trench, which states, “The Royal Commissioners 



* In Inspector’s Report 1,270. 
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of 1857 obtained a return of lunatics at large at that time, which professed to exhibit 
the condition as to the treatment of that class. From that return it appeared that of the 
total number, 3,352, no fewer than 1,583 are returned as neglected.” “ While within 
the last twenty years the number of that class has increased by more than 100 per 
cent., from 3,352 to 6,709, we doubt whether there would be any diminution in the 
proportion of those who may be still classed as neglected.” Lord O’Hagan had intro- 
duced clauses in his Imbecile, Lunatic, and other Afflicted Classes (Ireland) Bill of 187 7, 
for extending the English Lunacy Reform of 1853 to Ireland. He postponed his bill at 
the request of the then Government, awaiting the result of the inquiries of Major 
Trench’s Commission. After their report he introduced similar Clauses in his Neglected 
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Lunatic (Ireland) Bill of August, 1879, and in his Bill of March, 1880. In the present ,UI acr,m ■ 
session the same object is proposed to be effected by the Lunacy Assimilation (Ireland) 

Bill, of Mr. Edward Litton, m.p., q.c. 

The organized staff of medical officers under the Irish Poor Law more complete than 
the English system, and the double number of police in proportion to population in 
Ireland, afford great facilities for introducing the leading characteristic of the English 
Reform of 1853, the inspection and careful looking after of lunatics not in asylums, and 
of a class like the 3,350 so recently estimated as requiring prompt care. 

Pending the final decision as to increasing the number of asylums as proposed by some, 
or improving the workhouse accommodation for certain classes of lunatics as proposed 
by others, the whole of the alleged neglected lunatics would be brought under view 
and care, and the costly asylum space now existing could be used for curable cases, 
which would then bear a larger proportion than at present to the incurable, 2,016 to 
5,854 (or about one-fourth). Private asylums might, as in England (to the extent of 
600 in same population), be used to supply the temporary want of public asylum accom- 
modation. The harmless incurable cases, estimated in 1879 as 1,360, might be provided 
for either in workhouses under the Irish Act of 1875, or boarded out as in England and 
Scotland. 

While the number of lunatics residing in families would be reduced immediately by 
the extent of those sent to private asylums or the incurable sent to workhouses, and 
probably largely by the increase of asylum accommodation in more prosperous years, 
the number actually protected by inspection would immediately be upwards ot 3,000. 

Under such inspection the neglected class would rapidly diminish. Under all these 
circumstances there is therefore every reason to expect that if the English Lunacy 
Reform of 1853 was extended to Ireland it would produce the result it has produced in 
England, and in one or two years at farthest, the large numbers noticed in this report 
of lunatics, having been kept out in Ireland till dangerous, and an intent to commit a 
crime could be proved would be also reduced, and by this extension of the latest 
improvement in English and Scotch Lunacy Law, we would have only the English pro- 
portion of 3 such lunatics committed in the year instead of the Irish proportion of 1,272. 

The following summary shows the children under reformatory detention or control at Reformatory 
end of 1880, with corresponding figures at the end of 1879 for comparison : 



Number of Children ^in Refoioiatories or 


End of 1880. 


End of 1879. 
Total. 


Increase 

1880. 


Number i 
Decrease finement. 


Boya. 


Girls. 


Total Boys 
aud Girla. 


In School, 

On license, • • • • . • 

Retained in School, sentence expired, 
Absconded, sentence unexpired, 

In Prison, 

Total, 


928 

57 

14 

1 


232 

2 

17 

2 


1,160 

59 

17 

16 

1 


1,101 

81 

10 

13 

3 


59 

7 

3 


22 

2 


1,000 


253 j . 1,253 


1,208 


45 
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From this table it appears that there were 45 more under Reformatory control in- 
Ireland in 1880 than in 1879, the number being 1,253. There were 59 more in the 
schools under sentence ; 22 fewer on license ; 2 fewer in prison ; and 3 more had 
absconded, with sentence unexpired ; and 7 more (all girls) were retained in school after 
sentence had expired waiting for a situation. 

Of the 1,253 in the schools, 1,000 were boys and only 253 girls. This large excess arises 
from boys being allowed at an early age greater liberty than girls, and so being more 
liable to commit thefts and other offences which would render them liable to be sent to 
Reformatories. 



The position of the children committed in 1880 to Reformatories in Ireland, as regards- 
parental control, is shown in the following table : — 



Total committed, 



242 



ir both 



Illegitimate, deserted, i~ — — 

parents destitute or criminal, . 

Under coutrol of parents, other than above 82 
One parent dead, . . .32 

Total orphans, 



J.OUM tirpuaiis, . • ■ 

Of the boys 34 per cent., and of the girls 28 per cent., were under parental 



Degree of 
Instruction. 



The illegitimate, deserted, or where one or both parents destitute or criminal 
amounted to 43 per cent, of the boys and 56 per cent, of the girls. The orphans were 
only 23 per cent, of boys and 16 per cent, of girls. 

The degree of instruction of children committed to Reformatory Schools is shown in. 
the following summary : — 

° J Proportion per cent. 

Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 

Total committed, . . • 242 52 100- 100- 



Neither read nor write, ■ 154 28 43 54 

Read or read and write imperfectly, 110 22 46 42 

Read and write well, . . 28 2 11 4 

Superior instruction, - - - - 

Want of education. The want of education is pointedly shown in this summary. Of the boys com- 
mitted to Reformatories, 43 per cent, were wholly uneducated; only 11 per cent, 
could read and write well, while the remainder, 46 per cent., had received a small 
amount of education. Amongst the girls 54 per cent, were wholly uneducated, and 42 
per cent, could only read, or read and write imperfectly, and only 4 per cent, could 
read and write well. 

Tho Reformatory The proportion of the children who were sent to Reformatory Schools to the total, 
systems of Ireland num b er under 16 years of age who were committed to prison, is the true test of the 
and Wales 'com- application of the Reformatory principle in Ireland and in England and Wales. 



YouTiirm. Criminals in 
Enoland and Wales. 


Total number of Boys and Girls 
committed to Reformatories. 


Total number of 

Boys and Girls under 18 years of age 
committed to Prisons. 


Proportion of those committed to 
Prisons who were further 
committed to Reformatories. 


In Ireland 
in 1880. ! 


and Wales 
in 1877-78. 1 


In Ireland 


andV^ales 
in 1877-78. 


In Ireland 
in 1879. 


In England 
andWales 
in 1877-78. 


Total, . . . | 


294 


1,633* 


1,017 j 


6,859* 1 


Per cent. 

28-9 


Per cent. 

23-9 



* Feltham Industrial School, Middlesex, appears to serve the purpose of both a prison and a Reformatory, and 
tho total number of commitments to it in 1877 (49) under the Special Act has been added in this table to both 
the prison and the Reformatory figures for England. 
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It thus appears that of the entire number of juveniles under 16 years of age committed 
'to prison in Ireland, 28 '9 per cent, were further sent to Reformatories ; of the entire 
number of juveniles under 16 years of age committed to prison in England, a ^ ^ 
less proportion, 23 -9 per cent., was sent to Reformatories. So that the Reformatory Crimin<d ^ ^ in 
principle is now carried out to a somewhat greater extent in Ireland than in England Comment and 
and Wales. . — - 

In concluding this chapter respecting criminals under confinement, an estimate of 
the criminal population in the two countries has been attempted. The number of ofhelan^and 
criminals under confinement in the several places of punishment on a given ay is Wn]eg 
perfectly definite, and readily obtained in the statistics already given. It only remains 
to summarize the figures for each class of places of confinement in a short table. But 
with regard to the criminals at large, the numbers are not so easily obtamed. In 
both countries the Police have made returns of all the persons in each Police district 
known or suspected to be of the criminal classes in the month of April. But as these 
figures are founded largely upon mere opinion or hearsay, and relate to matters so 
obviously connected with the vigilance and numbers of the Police, they do not form a 
perfect basis of comparison between any two countries. Prom the peculiar circum- 
stance of tile Police in Ireland being entirely under central control, and from their 
greater number, as already pointed out, a comparison with England and Wales, on 
the basis of these Police returns, must be considered as disadvantageous to Ireland, 
and as affording an approximation only to the true facts of the case. 

In the following table the number of persons under detention for criminal reasons 
in all Ireland at the end of 1880, with the number per cent, in each class, is 
compared with the corresponding statistics for England and Wales on 30th September, 



Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 



Places of Punishment ok Reform. 


Total of both 


In a portion of the 
Popul a nof I ng in 1 
and Wales equal 
to that of Irelaud. 

Total of both Sexes. 


Pcr-ceutage to Total. 


Ireland. 


England and 
Wales. 


Total in all places of punishment or reform, . 

In places of punishment, • 

Prisons, ordinary prisoners, military, and debtors, 
Convicts, 

In places of reform, .... 

Industrial Schools, .... 

Reformatory Schools, .... 


10,311 


9,799 


100- j 


100- 


3,452 , 


6,562 


33-5 


67 '0 


2,613t 

839 


4,260 

2,302 


25-4 

8-1 


42-5 

23-5 


6,859 


3,237 


66-5 


330 


5,699 

1,160 


2,122 

1,115} 


553 

n. 


21-6 

11-4 



N umbers in places 
of punishment 



It appears that in Ireland thd persons held in confinement for punishment or reform The Reformatory 
under the law, are more numerous than in a corresponding portion of England and and ofEnghind"' 1 
Wales. Butin Ireland the proportion of children in Industrial Schools is 5 5 "3 per and Wales com- 
cent., as compared with 21*6 per cent, in England and Wales. As there is no other pare ' 
form of compulsory education in Ireland except in industrial schools, these institutions 
are much made use of. In England and Wales, on the other hand, the convicts in a 
portion of the population equal to Ireland are 2,302 in number, as compared with 
j 839 in Ireland. 

The Police returns of criminal classes at large have been obtained under the three 



* In the case of Convict Prisons, on 31st March, 1878. 

t Including 26 in Bridewells, 9 debtor prisoners, 187 military prisoners, and 117 in short sentence prisons. 
+ Including number at end of year under Special Act in Feltham Industrial School. 
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heads of — known thieves, receivers of stolen goods, and suspected persons ; and the 
ages follow the Industrial and Reformatory School period, viz., the number under 16 
years and the number above 1 6 years. 

In compiling returns, the Police in Ireland have, as in England, been directed to 
t^large 16 " 1 f°H°w the rule that persons known to have been living honestly for one year at least 

subsequently to their discharge after any conviction, should not be returned in the class 

of known thieves and depredators. 



Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Chapter III. 



Criminal classes s 
large in Ireland 
and in England 
and Wales com- 



; In the following table the number of criminal classes at large in Ireland in April, 1880, 
is contrasted with the corresponding statistics for England and Wales in 1877-8 : — 



Criminal Classes at Large. 


Ireland, 1880. 


England and 
Wales, 
1877-8. 

portion ol 
the Copulation 

of Ireland. 


Proportion 

less than in 

England 

Wales. 


Proportion 

Wales 
less than in 
Ireland. 


Men and 


Women aud 


Total of both 


Total of all ages, .... 


2,071 


1,198 


3,269 


9,027 


5,758 


- 


Total under 16 years of age, 


270 


124 


394 


1,263 


869 


- 


Total 16 years and above, 


1,801 


1,074 


2,875 








Suspected persons, 


1,474 


839 


2,313 


4,733 


2,420 




Under 16 years of age, . 


187 


92 


279 


638 


359 




16 years and above, 


1,287 


747 




4,095 






Known thieves and depredators, 


504 


268 


772 


3,970 


3,198 


- 


• Under 16 years of age, . 


79 


26 


105 


623 


518 


- 


16 years and above, 


425 


242 


667 








Receivers of stolen goods, . 


93 


91 


184 


314 


130 


- 


Under 16 years of ago, . 


4 


6 


10 


1 


- 


9 


16 years and above, 


89 


85 











Criminal popula- 
tion (whether at 
large or in con- 
.1 n ement) on a 
given day in 
Ireland and in 
England and 
Wales compared. 



It thus appears that, notwithstanding the greater proportionate number of the Police 
in Ireland than in England, the returns of the Police as to criminal persons at large are 
much more favourable to the former country than the latter. In Ireland the total number, 
3,269, is little more than a third the total in a corresponding portion of the population 
of England and Wales, 9,027 ; the proportion of youthful criminals, 394, is less than 
a third of the English figure, 1,263 ; although in the case of youthful receivers of 
stolen goods, the number in Ireland is 10 as compared with 1, the English propor- 
tionate number. The proportion of known thieves and depredators, 772, is less 
than a fifth of the English figure, 3,970 ; and the proportion of youthful criminals of 
this class, 105, is about a sixth of the English figure, 623. 

In the following table the total number of criminals on a given day, both in confine- 
ment and at large, as compiled from Police returns and returns from .prisons, &c., in 
Ireland and in England and Wales, is compared with the total population : — 





Number 

Confinement. 


Number 


Number 

Persons. 


/o.oooS 

Population. 


Ireland, .... 


4,469 | 


3,269 | 


7,738 1 


14 


England and Wales, . 


34,409 


40,626 , 


75,035 


33 



If we exclude criminal lunatics and dangerous lunatics committed on account of an 
intention to commit a crime, and exclude children in Industrial Schools, so as to confine 
our definition of criminals to those in Prisons, and Reformatories, and criminals at 
large known to the Police, it appears, according to the above table, that in every 10,000 
of the population of England and Wales 33 persons belong to the criminal classes, while 
in every 10,000 of the population of Ireland the proportion is only 14. 
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CHAPTER IV.— COST OF THE REPRESSION OF CRIME. Criminal 

Statistics. 



The returns in this volume show the cost of repression of crime, to compare with chapter IV. 
the cost as shown in the English Criminal Statistics, under the heads of Police, Persons Cost of Repressing 
in Confinement, and Criminal Prosecutions. Cnme. 



Cost of Repressing 
Crime. 


In Ireland in 1880. 


In a portion of the 
Population of 
England and Wales 
in 1878 equal to that 
of Ireland. 


In Ireland less 
than in England 
and Wales. 


In England and 
Walos less than in 
Ireland. 




£ s. d. 


A . . h 


£ s. d 


£ s. d. 


Total cost, other than as to lunatics, 


1,473,708 0 0 


897,651 0 0 


~ 


576,057 0 0 


Police, 


1,231,414 0 0 


662,354 0 0 


_ 


569,060 0 0 


Criminals in confinement other 
than lunatics, 

Prosecutions, .... 


178,529 0 0 
63,765 0 0 


199,697 0 0 
35,600 0 0 


21,168 0 0 


28,165 0 0 



Cost in Ireland 
and in England 
and Wales 



In this table the cost of criminal and dangerous lunatics in Ireland and of criminal 
lunatics in England and Wales has not been included, on account of the great difference 
in the law on the subject in the two countries, referred to in Chapter III., p. 39. 

For a similar reason the cost of Industrial Schools has not been included in this total. 
These institutions are used in Ireland to a larger extent than in England and Wales, 
owing to the want of any statutable provision for compulsory education in Ireland, and 
the smaller amount of education of the poor provided for in connexion with out-door 
relief under the Irish Poor Law, than in similar circumstances under the English 
Poor Law. 



It appears from this table that the sum expended in repressing crime in England 
and Wales is proportionately less than the corresponding expenditure in Ireland by 
£576,057 in amount; being only £897,651, as compared with £1,472,708 in Ireland. 

In a proportionate population in England and Wales the Police cost £569,060 less 
than in Ireland. 



Criminals in confinement, other than lunatics, cost more in England and Wales — the 
Irish figure, £178,529, being £21,168 less. 

The following summary shows the Police Force in Ireland in 1880, compared with p 0 ii ce Establish- 
the number in 1879, at the periods of the year stated in the tables : — ments. 



Constabulary and Police. 


1880. 


1879. 


Increase, 

1880. 


Decrease, 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Effective strength — Officers, .... 

„ Head-Constables, Constables, <fec., 

Total, 

Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

Superior Officers, ...... 

Sergeants and Constables, ..... 

Total, 

Grand Total, 


241 , 
11,199 j 


241 

11,020 


179 | 


; 


11,440 


11,261 


179 1 


_ 


38 

1,101 


38 

1,098 


3 


- 


1,139 


1,136 


3 


- 


13,579 


12,397 


182 


- 



G 
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Part I. The number of the Royal Irish Constabulary has been increased by 179 men, and the 

Statistics. number of the Dublin Metropolitan Police increased by 3 men, making a total of 182, 

following an increase of 102 in 1879 and a decrease of 161 in 1878. 

Ohaptkr IV. 

Cost of Repressing For reasons explained in former volumes, the Royal Irish Constabulary may be consi- 
Onme. dered as corresponding to the English Police in counties, boroughs, and dockyards, but 
Police Establish- differs from the English Police Force in being placed exclusively under the control of 
the Central Government, and the Dublin Metropolitan Police may be considered as 
similar to the London Metropolitan Police and the City of London Police taken together. 

The comparison of Police in the two countries is confined to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and Dublin Metropolitan Police in Ireland, and the London Metropolitan 
Police and county and borough Constabulary in England and Wales, and the county 
and borough Police in Scotland. 



Proportion of 
Police to popula- 



The English and Scotch proportions of Police to population are as follows : — 



London Metropolitan Police, . 

Scotch Boroughs, . . . . 

English Boroughs other than Metropolis, 
English Counties outside Metropolis and Bor- 



25 in every 10,000 of the population. 
16 „ „ 



Scotch Counties, 

All England and Wales (population 1871), 
All England and Wales (population 1877), 
All Scotland, (population 1871), 



13 

12 

10 



A column in the first table in the Appendix shows the proportion which the number 
of effective force of Constabulary bears to the population in the various counties, and in 
towns with a separate Police force, in Ireland. In the following counties the proportion 
of Police to population is the smallest, as will be seen from the table : — 



Londonderry, 

Down, 

Armagh, 

Antrim, 



8 in every 10,000 of the population. 

9 
10 
10 



In the following counties in Ireland the proportion of Police is the largest : — 
Westmeath . . . . 36 in every 10,000 of the population. 

Meath, ..... 33 „ „ 

King’s County, . . . . S2 „ 

Galway County, .... 32 „ „ 



The proportion of Police for comparison with similar districts in England and Scotland 
are as follows : — 



Galway, Town, .... 
Belfast Borough Police, 

Dublin Metropolitan Police, 

Seven other Cities and Towns, 

Counties outside above 10 Cities and Towns, 
All Ireland (including Depot and Reserve), . 



47 in every 10,000 of the population. 

30 „ 

31 
24 



21 



The proportion of Police— excluding County Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors— but 
including Depot and Reserve Force— to the Census population of Ireland in 1871 was 
21 in every 10,000 of the people, while in England and Wales — including Superior 
Officers— in 1878 it was only 13* in every 10,000 of the population in 1871, and only 
12 if compared with the estimated population in 1878. The Scotch proportion— exclud- 
ing Superior Officers — is 10. 



Detectives. 1“ England there was a special class of Detective Officers, the number of which in 

1878-79 was 502. In the Royal Irish Constabulary there is only a Detective Director, 
and the members of the different branches of the Force are selected when necessary, to 
act as detectives ; but in the Police of the Dublin Metropolitan Police District there is 
an entire division of 42 effective men (25 Constables, 17 Sergeants,) with 1 Inspector, 
and 1 Superintendent, who are detectives. 

8i* for e ^ddlfoVl8°7 P 8 rti<in “ “ ** EDSliSl ‘ Stat ‘ 8tics is 1 in 740 on the Cen8US of 1871, and 1 in. 
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The following table shows the total cost of the Police Establishments in Ireland in Part l 
° , . , „ Criminal 

1880, as compared with that for 1879 : — 



Cost of Police Establishments. 1 




18,.. 


Decrease, 

1880. 


Total of all Ireland, 

Royal Irish Constabulary, 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, 


£ s. d. 

1,231,414 0 0 


£ s. d. I 

1,217,456 0 0 


£ s. d. 

13,958 0 0 


£ s. d. 


1,095,122 0 0 
136,292 0 0 


1,079,799 0 0 
137,657 0 0 


15,323 0 0 


1,365 0 0 



Statistics. 
Chapter IV. 



This table indicates an increase in the total cost of the Police Force of £13,958 in 
1880 following increases of £21,131 in 1879, £5,744 in 1878, £20,597 in 1877, and 
decreases of £34,844 in 1875 and £9,394 in 1876. 

There was some increase in the demand for extra Constabulary during the year ended 
30th September, 1880, the greatest number chargeable in any month reached 1,033 in 
September, 1880, as against 741 in September, 1879 ; the least number chargeable, in 
October, 1879, of 763 was above the minimum of 586 in March, 1879. 

The cost of criminal lunatics and dangerous lunatics charged with an intention to Cost of Criminal 
commit a crime, which has been excluded from the following table for reasons Asylm'im.'" 
explained at page 38, supra, is £103,506. The corresponding figure in a portion of the 
population of England and Wales equal to that of Ireland was only £7,330 ; this extra- 
ordinary difference arose from the marked differences in the, law as to the power of 
Justices in respect of neglected and dangerous lunatics, and pointed out in Chapter 
III., supra. 



In the case of Industrial Schools, also excluded from the table, the total expenditure Cost of Industrial 
returned is £131,798 — Imperial Taxes, £68,087 ; Local Rates, £23,250 ; other sources, Sc ' lools ' 
£40,508. In England and Wales the cost in 1878 was £180,957, or for Irish proportion 
of population £40,213. The large expenditure in Ireland arises from Industrial 
Schools being the only form of compulsory education yet sanctioned in Ireland. 



The cost of criminal classes, other than lunatics, in confinement in 1880, as compared Cost of Criminals 
with the corresponding cost in a portion of the population of England and Wales in 1878 Confinement, 
equal to that of Ireland, was as follows : — 



Cost of Criminal Classes in 
Confinement. 


In Ireland 
in 1880. 


In a portion of 
the Population of 
England and Wales 1 
in 1878 equal 
to that of 
Ireland. 


In Ireland 
le§s than in 
England nud 
Wales. 


In England 
and Wales less 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Total of places of confinement, . 


178,529 


199,697 


21,168 




Prisons, 


146,612 


173,155 


26,543 


_ 


Reformatories, . . . j 


31,917 


26,542 


" 


5,375 



The cost of State Prisons in Ireland, including what were formerly Convict Prisons, gtat0 Prisons _ 
County and Town Gaols, and the 36 Bridewells that are still retained, are taken 
at £146,612, the sum in the Parliamentary Estimates for 1881-2, the particulars are 
given therein in great detail. The corresponding English figure for 1878 is £173,155. 

As to Reformatories, the total costs in Ireland are returned as £31,917 — £17,587 Reformatories, 
charged to Imperial Taxes, £7,425 to Local Rates, and £6,905 to other sources. In 

* Royal Irish Constabulary for year ended 31st March, 1880. Dublin Metropolitan Police for year ended 
31st March, 1881. 

G2 
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Pam I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

ClIAPTKR IV. 
Coat of Repressing 



Costs of Crimimil 
Prosecutions. 



Costs of Criminal 
Prosocutions in 
England and 
Wales. 



Costs of Coroners 
and Witnesses at 
Coroners’ inquosts. 



calculating the corresponding figure for England and Wales, it has been necessary, in 
addition to the contribution from the Treasury of £72,752, and contribution from parents 
of £5,697, which are the only items returned in England and Wales, as to Reforma- 
tories, and the Middlesex part of Feltham school treated as a Reformatory, to add a 
sum of £40,995, to cover the estimated expenditure, from other sources, based on the 
returned cost of £23 16s. 2d. per annum of children in the Middlesex department of 
the Feltham school, to approximate to the true cost and obtain a figure truly com- 
parable with the costs returned for the Irish schools. This gives a total of £119,444, 
and for Irish proportion of population £26,542. 



The form of return as to costs of criminal prosecutions, settled in 1872, has been 
continued. It brings the information up to 31st March, 1880. 



Criminal Courts. 


| Coat 


s of Crimiu 


at Prosecutions. 


Increase, 

1879-80. 




| 1879-80. 


1878-79. 


1879-80. 




£ 


s. cl. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


Total of all Ireland, .... 


63,765 0 0 


61,454 0 0 


2,311 0 0 


- 


Assizes and Commission Courts, . 


46,298 0 0 


43,730 0 0 


2,568 0 0 


_ 


Quarter Sessions, 


15,550 0 0 


15,606 0 0 


— 


56 0 0 


Petty Sessions, Inquests, and Police j 


1,917 


0 0 


2,118 0 0 


- 


201 0 0 



This table shows an increase in the cost of criminal prosecutions in Ireland in 1879-80 
above 1878-79 of £2,311, increasing the ammount to £63,765. 



As Parliament in 1879 adopted the system of public prosecution for England and 
Wales, to come into operation on 1st of January, 1S80, the comparison of cost of the 
English with that of the Irish system, especially in the matter of Coroners’ inquests, 
in previous reports has been omitted. 

The principle of uniformity in the three Kingdoms has been recognised, and when the 
English public prosecution system has got into working order the comparison will 
become valuable again. 

For the reasons explained in the report for 1878 for omitting the costs of Coroners 
inquests as no longer a necessary step in a criminal proceeding, they are omitted from 
the English figures taken for comparison with the Irish in first Table of this chapter. 
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PART II. — JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 



Part II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 



The Irish Judicature Act of 1877, which came into operation on the 1st of Irish, Scotch, and 
-January, 1878, extended to Ireland the principles of the English Judicature Act of 1873. 

Both Acts are on the model of the Scotch system of Judicature — of having a single compared. 

High Court of Justice, with subordinate local Courts more or less connected with it. 

. In Scotland the concurrent jurisdiction between the High Court and the larger Connexion 
District, or Sheriff’s Court extends to so many branches of jurisdiction, and the same and Local Court8 
Judge (the Sheriffs Substitute) acting not only in the larger district but in the smaller > n Scotland, 
district, or Sheriffs Small Debt Court, blends Scotch Administration of Justice into one 
complete organization. 

In the lowest of these Courts, the small debts disposed of by the Sheriff-Substitute was 
.£166,519, as compared with £28,533, disposed of by Justices of the Peace ; showing 
how small is the amount of business not disposed of by the permanent judicial staff 
of the Scotch Courts. 

The completeness of the Scotch system turns upon the reform carried out there in 
1746, of making the Sheriff-Substitute a permanent executive and judicial officer 
acting under the Sheriff or Scotch County Court J udge — a reform which was recom- 
mended for Ireland by a Royal Commission in 1826. 

The Sub-Sheriff in Ireland acts for both the High Court of J ustice and the County P^posed^ten- 
Court ; and the principle of having common officers for both has been recognized in R,.f orms „f p er - 
the consolidation of the offices of Clerks of the Crown and Peace. S.Stnteto 8 ' 

In England distinct officers, called High Bailiffs were created for the County Courts Ireland, 
and the Sheriff does not act there in the case of County Court executions. 

The High Bailiffs are being consolidated in England with the Registrars of the County 
Courts on the Scotch model. 

The delay in reforming the office of Sub-Sheriff in Ireland has arisen from not fol- 
lowing the Scotch model, where the reform is complete ; but, instead, taking as a 
partial guide the English model, where it has not been attempted. 

In Scotland the Probate J urisdiction has, by a succession of Acts, commencing in 
1824, been conferred on the Scotch County Courts, the Divorce and Matrimonial 
Jurisdiction being alone transferred to the High Court. 

By Statute 39 and 40 Vic., c. 70, the office of Commissary Clerk, corresponding to 
that of District Registrar of the Court of Probate in Ireland, has been abolished after 
the tenure of the present officers ; and the duties annexed to the office of Sheriff’s 
Clerk, corresponding to the Clerk of the Crown and Peace in Ireland. 

In England a connexion has been established between the High Court and the Local Connexion 
Courts. Seventy Registrars of County Courts and four Prothonotaries of the Court of andLocafeourts 
Common Pleas of Lancashire having been appointed District Registrars of the High in England. 
Court of J ustice. , 

In Ireland the District Registrars of the Court of Probate have been dealt with 
neither on the Scotch model, of having their duties transferred to Clerks of the 
Crown and Peace, or to the Reformed office of Sub-Sheriff, nor on the English model 
of being utilized as Local Registrars of the High Uourt of Justice. 

Expensive separate buildings and a considerable staff are thus maintained that 
might be utilized for the benefit of the public, if either the Scotch or English model 
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I'ART II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 

Irish, Scotch, and 
English Jurisdic- 
tion compared. 
Arrangement of 
Tables. 



were followed. The transition state in which the offices are thus left has led to the 
inferiority of Irish to Scotch legislation and administration on such matters as the 
Intestate Widows’ Act, as noticed at p. 61 infra, in connexion with Local Registrars. 

The Tables in this part include the Civil Jurisdiction of all Courts in Ireland 
arranged in the following order : — 

The Courts and Offices are divided first into those which relate to the Central 
Administration of Justice — that is, where there is only one centre for all Ireland, for 
the jurisdiction ; and, secondly, into those which relate to the Local Administration 
of Justice. This class is subdivided into larger and smaller District Administration 
of Justice, according to the size of the districts into which Ireland is divided for the 
Special Jurisdiction. 



Central Adminis- 
tration of Justice. 

Arrangement of 
Tables. 



1.— CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

The Central Administration of Justice includes the High Court of Justice, with its 
five divisions — Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and the Probate 
and Matrimonial Division. 

There are two outlying Courts : — The High Court of Admiralty, which, on the death 
or resignation of the pz-esent Admiralty Judge, will form part of the Probate and 
Matrimonial Division ; and the Court of Bankruptcy, which in the transition state of 
the subject of Bankruptcy Reform, has not been finally dealt with. 

The Central Appellate Jui-isdictions, viz., the Supreme Court of Appeal in Ireland,. 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved, Court for Cases Reserved for Judges of Queexz’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions, the Privy Council in Ireland, Her Majesty in 
Council, and House of Lords, have been grouped along with the other Central Jurisdic- 
tions, as being so closely connected with them, and are not placed after the Local 
Jurisdictions, as in the English volume. 

In the arrangement of the Tables of the different Divisions of the Supi-eme Court,, 
the order in the English volume has been, to a large extent followed, placing the 
Chancei-y Division first, instead of after the Common Law Divisions, as in previous 
volumes before 1878. 

The chief business of the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions 
(the proceedings at the Pleas side) is given in consecutive tables for moi - e convenient 
comparison. 

The proceedings at Jury Trials in Dublin of these three divisions, and the Dublin 
County Court Appeals, are grouped togethei - , as the business is really transacted on a 
consolidated plan. With these, the proceedings at chambers befoi’e a siizgle Judge, 
and the cases of minor importance remitted to County Courts are grouped togethei - . 

The exclusive jurisdiction of each pf these divisions at the Crown side of the Queen’s 
Bench, as to election petitions and acknowledgements of married women in the Common 
Pleas and at the Revenue side of the Exchequer, are given last, as the business is so 
small, compaz-ed with that transacted on the Plea side of these divisions. 

The offices of Registration of Judgments and Record of Title are grouped together,, 
and along with them is given the Registry of Deeds ; as the consolidation of some or 
all of these offices has been officially recommended, and some of such recommendations 
have been made the ba^is of statutable provisions. 

As the Judicature Act contemplates the consolidation of the Chancery, Common 
Law, and Land Judges’ Taxing Office, the statistics as to these three departments 
have been grouped together. 

As the business of the Receiver’s Office of the Land Judges corresponds with a large 
part of the business of the Registrar in Lunacy (that relating to the Accountino- of Com- 
mittees of Estates of Lunatics), the statistics of the two offices have been placed together. 
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i In the Accountant General’s Office, again, the Probate and Matrimonial and the 
"Chancery business have been brought together. 

So, in like manner, the information from the Inland Revenue Department, as to all 
the law taxes, is included in one return. 

The Central Administration of Justice in Ireland now corresponds with great close- 
ness to the English model, upon which it is framed, with the exception of Bankruptcy j“"j* 

Jurisdiction (which is not finally settled in England, a Bill on the subject having been diction. 

introduced in the session of 1879, and another more closely resembling the Irish principle Irish Bankruptcy 
, ' Jurisdiction. 

in the session of 1881) and the law of Divorce. 

The Jurisdiction as to Divorce in Ireland is still, to a large extent, in the state the Irish Divorce 
law was in England before the Divorce Court was established in 1857. Contrary U,1S 01 
to the entire spirit and policy of the Judicature Act that each division of the 
High Court of Justice should have- power to do complete justice in a case brought 
before it, a divorce in Ireland may involve three proceedings to give the same remedy 
which the Probate and Matrimonial Division of the English High Court can give, and 
give in certain cases, between Irish people. 1°. An action for criminal conversation, to 
be tried by the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer Division ; 2°. A suit for a 
divorce in the Matrimonial Division ; and 3°. A private Act of Parliament. 

In the absolute or, as it is called, Parliamentary, Title to real property, which the **• 

Land Judges can confer, the Irish High Court of Justice is in advance of the English English practice. 
High Court— Lord Cairns, the late Lord Chancellor of England, having, so far back as 
1859, proposed to extend a similar jurisdiction to England. 

The English Tables of Statistics are framed to test the most remarkable feature of Arniars of business 
English Judicial Statistics ; the delay of busines from the short number of Judges. an impediment to 

In the Chancery Division in England the “ remanets ” or postponed cases at the end ^" t \ p s t i r ^ Uv ° 
of 1876-7 were 692. The number of Judges was increased in 1876-7 from five to six, English Chancery 
by the appointment of Mr. Justice Fry, and the remanets at the end of 1877-78 were Division arrears, 
reduced. But the “remanets” or postponed cases have again increased from 549 at 
the end of the year 1877-78 to 796 at the end of the year 1878-79. 

So it has ever been, since the struggle in 1813 to have a single Vice-Chancellor added, 
the number of Judges in the Chancery Division in England has always fallen short of 
the business to be transacted. 

In Jury Trials the arrear of business in England is no less remarkable than in the English arrears in 
J , _. . . cases for jury trial. 

cases in the Chancery Division. 

At Westminister, the number of trials heard, during 1877-78, was 1,372, as compared 
with 953 in the previous year, but of these there were 106 undefended ; and the number 
that really occupied time were 1,266 defended trials. The remanets at the beginning 
of the year were 1,128, or more than a year and a quarter’s business at the previous 
rate. In 1878-79 the cases tried fell from 1,372 in previous year to 1,100; the 
“remanets” or cases postponed increased from 674 to 842, and the cases standing for 
further consideration and for judgment increased from 8 to 147. 

The arrear in Nisi Prius, or Circuit business, shows an increase in remanets or post- 
poned cases from 25 to 114. Upon the North Wales circuit 90 per cent, of the cases 
entered were tried, indicating a normal state of affairs where there was time to transact 
business. On the Western, including Bristol, the South-Eastern, North-Eastern, and 
Midland, only 83 per cent, were tried; on the Oxford and South Wales, taken together, 
the number drops to 67 per cent. ; and on the Northern to 53 per cent. 

The cases entered o» the three circuits where the greatest delay occurred amounted 
to 572, or Dearly one-half the whole number of 1,243 which were tried. 

This evil is thought so serious, that a remedy has been proposed for it, by extending 
the County Court jurisdiction in England from £50 to £200. 
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One serious defect of chronic delay in trying cases is well known. It tempts de- 
fendants into defence for the mere purpose of gaining time. 

The comparison of the English and Irish figures illustrates this in a remarkable 
manner. For a portion of the population of England and Wales, equal to that of 
Ireland, the number of writs issued (including District Registries) was 21,220 ; to these 
no less than 7,739 defences were entered. In Ireland the number of writs issued was 
24,860, while the defences were only 3,898. The English returns do not show the 
arrears in Divorce cases ; but in Probate cases, though not so great as in the Chancery 
or Common Law Divisions, the arrears ai’e still substantial ; while the trials heard and 
causes heard amounted to only 106 in the year, there were 34, or a third of a year’s 
business, ready for hearing, and waiting to be heard at the end of the year. 

The very general chronic state of arrears in nearly the entire of the business of the 
High Court of Justice in England has a serious effect upon the figures for the pur- 
pose of comparison, as the tendency is for the largest and heaviest cases to be 
arranged out of court, and disposed otherwise than by being tried, and so to make the 
cases actually tried not so fair an average of the entire business as if there were no 
arrears and every case was disposed of when it was ready for trial. 

In the following summary motions are classed into special motions and orders; 
made on matters adjourned from Chambers, and these are comparable with the heading, 
in preceding years of orders made on motions without petitions. Causes, causes for 
trial, actions for trial, demurrers, aud exceptions in one class, and motions for 
decree or for judgment, in another class, may be compared with bills, informations and 
special cases heard, and thus a view of the Court business before the Lord Chancellor, 
Master of the Rolls, and Vice-Chancellor, for the years 1880 and 1879 is given, which 
may, however, be conveniently compared with years preceding the Judicture Act : — 



Court Business in Chancery Division. 


1880. 


1879. 


Increase, 


Decrease, 


Before Lord Chancellor. 










Orders on motions special and from Chambers, 


32 


66 


_ 


34 


Orders on motions of course, .... 


10 


25 




15- 


Orders on petitions heard, .... 


6 


8 




2 


Causes, actions, &c., heard, .... 










Motions for decree or judgment heard, 




3 






Causes, actions, Ac., for further consideration heard, . 


3 


2 


1 


_ 


County Court equity ap. 'als heard, . 


3 


7 




4 




58 


113 


_ 














Orders on motions special or from Chambers, 


282 


249 


33 




Orders on motions of courso, .... 


206 


172 


34 




Orders on petitions heard, .... 


101 


76 


25 




Causes, actions, Ac., heard, .... 


57 


65 






Motions for decree or judgment heard, 


43 


36 


7 




Causes, actions, Ac., for further consideration heard, . 


22 


23 


- 


1 




711 


621 


90 


- 


Before V ice-Chancellor. 










Orders on motions special and from Chambers, 


206 


270 


_ 


64 


Orders on motions of course, .... 




176 


37 


_ 


Orders on petitions heard, .... 


101 


82 


19 


_ 


Causes, actions, Ac , heard, .... 


59 


60 




] 


Motions for decree or judgment heard, 


64 


34 


30 


_ 


Causes, actions, Ac., for further consideration heard, . 


42 


33 


9 


- 




685 


655 


30 


- 


Total, 


1,454 


1,389 


65 


- 
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This table shows an increase of Court business of 65 proceedings, following an increase 
of 81 in 1879, and decreases of 63 and 183 in 1878 and 187 7 ; the arrears which had been 
35 at end of 1879 and 28 at end of 1878, were reduced to 17. 
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In the office of the Registrars of the Chancery Division, the total number of Side Chancery 

Bar Orders was 507 as compared with 538 in 1879, 525 in 1878, and 805 in 1877, showing Division. 

a decrease of 31, following an increase of 13 in 1879, following the falling off of 280 in Registrars’ Oflice. 
1878, after the introduction of the new practice. 



From the County Court equitable jurisdiction, up to £500 personal property and Appeals from 
£30 a year in land, the Appeals before the Lord Chancellor were 1 1 in number, of Oounty Court" 8 
which 3 were heard, as compared with .7 in 1879. 



The following is a summary of the proceedings in the chambers of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the Vice-Chancellor : — 



Proceedings in Chambers of Chancery Jodgks. 


1880. 


1870. 


In j C 88o!°’ 


Decrease, 

1880. 


Summonses : — 










For the Administration of Estates, .... 






9 




Under the Charitable Trusts Acts, .... 










Forappointmentof Guardians and maintenanceof Infants, 


42 


124 




82 


For other purposes, 


40 


3 


43 




Other Summonses than to originate Proceedings, 


2,547 


2,454 


93 




Appointments (by Summonses. &c.), disposed of, 


6,042 


5,014 


428 




Orders made : — 










Of the Class drawn up by the Registrars, . 


1 


_ 


1 




Of the Class drawn up in Chambers, .... 


1,806 


1,693 


113 


_ 


Orders brought into Chamber for prosecution : — 










Other than Orders for winding up Companies, 


380 


374 


6 


_ 


For winding up Companies, 


1 


3 




2 


Number of Advertisements issued, 


173 








Receiver's’ Accounts, 


25 


28 




3 


Receipts therein, ...... 


£101,442 


£35,932 


£65,510 


_ 


Disbursements and Allowances therein, 


£76,664 








Accounts passed other than Receivers’ Accounts : — 










Number of Accounts, .... 


241 


120 


121 


_ 


Receipts therein 


£1,224,882 


£,336,526 


£888,356 


_ 


Disbursements and allowances therein. 


£1,126,339 


£320,298 


£806,041 


- 



Chief Clerks’ 
Returns of 
proceedings in 
Chambers. 



The result of the above table is to show a decrease in the number of proceedings in 
the Chambers of the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the Vice-Chancellor, 
in Summonses for Administration of Estates, and Appointment of Guardians, of 80, from 
232 in 1879 to 152 in 1880; and an increase in Summonses other than to originate pro- 
ceedings of 93, from 2,454 in 1879 to 2,547 in 1880. There was also an increase in 
appointments disposed of, amounting to 428 in 5,614. 



There was a great increase in the amount of property passed in accounts, from 
£372,458, to £1,326,324, or of £953,866, following a decrease of £370,484 in the preceding 
year. 

In the Lord Chancellor’s and Master of Rolls’ Chambers there were at end of year 428 j£j nor matters in 
Matters, or Families of Minors, relating to 1055 Minors, exclusive of Matters commenced Lord Chancellor’s 
before November, 1867, and pending on the release of the Master and transferred to the Clmml,er ' 
Lord-Chancellor’s Chamber. The new Matters in the year were 43, relating to 99 Minors, 
as compared with 58 new Matters and 163 new Wards in 1879, and 54 new Matters 
and 148 new Wards in 1878. 

The officer of Examiner in Chancery has been abolished under the Judicature Act, 1877. Examiner’s Office. 
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The number of actions by writ of summons was 899, showing an increase on 689 
the number in 1879 and the number (511) in 1878, with the proportion of lo per cent, 
lower scale, and 85 per cent, of higher scale. This corresponds eery closely to the 
proportion in England, which is 19 per cent, lower scale and 81 per cent, higher 
scale The number of actions is more than double the number (362) of bills and informa- 
tions filed under the old system in 1877. The originating summonses (179) also show an 
increase on the summonses filed (153) in 1877. Some other figures in the Record and 
Writ Office indicate increase of business in 1880, such as 7,985 affidavits filed against 7,35 
in 1 879, and in the Notice Department, 11,234 original documents, against 10,595 m 
1879, and 36,478 copies, against 39,470 in 1879. 

The business of the Lord Chancellor's Secretary's Office has been changed by the 
Judicature Act and petitions are no longer referred to the Master of the Rods and 



Vice-Chancellor through the Lord Chancellor. . , 

The Lunacy Petitions and Commissions of Lunacy are not lodged in the Secretary s 
Office but are all disposed of in the Lunacy Department and not in that of the Secretary 



Secretary at the 
Rolls. 



Crown and 
Hanaper Office. 



Land Judges. 

Registrar’s 

Returns. 



Affidavit Office. 



Koopcr of Deeds. 



Sale ol Land to 
Tenants. 



of the Lord Chancellor. . , . 

The Lord Chancellor has now exclusive jurisdiction as to petitions for appointments 
of Commissioners for administering oaths for the High Court of Justice ; 27 orders were 
made on such petitions. The warrants for Magistrates were 287, as compared with 187 
in 1879 and 162 in 1878. There were 3 appointments of Notaries. The orders as to 
other Petitions including Minor Matters were 55. 

The return of the Secretory at the Rolls gives the particulars of 111 petitions set 
down for hearing before the Master of the Rolls. It appears that 41 of these were 
under the Trustee Acts, and 33 under the Public Works and Railway Acts, and 86 were 
on the higher scale of fees and 25 on the lower scale. 

The 3 petitions in other matters were 1 under the Limited Owners Residence Act, 1 
under 22 & 23 Vic. c. 35, for opinion and advice of the Court, and 1 for a Receiver under 
the Railway Act of 1867. There was one petition not included in list for a Receiver 
under Stat. 1 & 2 Vic. b. 109. Such petitions are not listed but upon receiving the fiat 
of Master of the Rolls the order is made up directly in the Registrar's Office. 

In the Crown and Hanaper Office there were, during the year 1880, 3,S10 official acts, 
as compared with 2,730 in 1879, and 2,404 in 1878, showing an increase of 1080, 
following an increase of 326 in 1879. 

Under the Land Judges the net rental or annual value sold was £19,898, as compared 
with £45,015 in 1879 and £64,236 in 1878, and the purchase money was £339,549, as 
compared with £799,008 in 1879 and £1,217,027 in 1878, or 16'5 yearn' purchase on an 
average of all interests and all tenures. This is below 17 7, the rate m 1879, and IS'9 
in 1878, and below the average for 6 years ended 1877, which was 19 4. 

There were 326 petitions filed in 1880, against 357 in 1879, only SI being by owners. 
The number of cases pending in Chambers of Judges was at commencement of year 
1,225, and at end of year, 1,381. The number of affidavits filed was 4,162 against 4,206 
in 1879. Tenants’ objections were 180, as against 165 in 1879. 

The number of abstracts of title lodged were 217, and the number of deeds and other 
documents lodged 5,709. 

The sales to tenants under the Bright Clauses of the Irish Land Act of 1870, m 
which charging orders to the Board of Works for advances to enable them to purchase 
made, were 71 in 1876, 84 in 1877, 129 in 1878, 42 in 1879, and 42, in 1880, for £60,919, 
£82,660, £117,421, £43,250, and £36,S20 respectively. Of the 42 soldm 1880, 34 were 
of holdings under 100 acres, 12 of holdings under 30, and 4 of holdings under 10 acres, 
and 21 were of holdings in Ulster, and 21 in the other provinces. 
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The proceedings at the Plea side of the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer Divisions are arranged in a single table for each division, although the Statistics. 
figures have been supplied by three officers — the Clerk of Writs, the Master, and the 
Registrar (a title which has been substituted as more appropriate for the officer hereto- lral i on 0 f Justice. 
fore called the Clerk of the Rules). This has been done to produce tables corresponding Que ^ eneh> 
to those in the English volume, where the information is given in a single table for Common Pleas, 

, . . . and Exchequer 

each division. Divisions. 

The Judicature Act has terminated the system of issuing writs in rotation of 25 

each for the three Common Law Courts, or, as they are now termed, Divisions, and the 
result has been a very unequal distribution of business, the writs of summons for the 
Exchequer Division having risen from 7,088 to 11,125 in 1878, to 12,284 in 1879, but 
have fallen to 9,215 in 1880, and those for the Queen’s Bench having fallen from 7,087 
to 6,094, rose in 1879 to 7,436 and fell again to 5,965 in 1880; and those of the 
Common Pleas fell from 7,089 to 6,307, rose in 1879 to 9,746, but fell to 9,680 
in 1880. 

The total number of writs of summons for these three divisions showed a marked Consolidated Jury 
increase of 5,938, from 23,526 in 1878, to 29,466 in 1879, and a nearly equal decrease, na ourt8 ‘ 
in 1880, 4,606, the number of cases that actually came to jury trial in Dublin fell from 
265 in 1877 to 215 in 1878, but rose again above the former amount to 266 in 1879 
and to 300 in 1880. This increase would have been much greater in 1880 had it not 
been from indications that the arrangements for trying cases are inadequate, the 
number postponed by order, or for want of time to try, or other cause, having risen 
from 25 in 1878 to 74 in L880. The amount recovered at these trials, 34 more in 
number, show an increase from £22,627 in 1879 to £25,956 in 1880. 

The Judicature Act introduced a great improvement in having two Consolidated Jury 
Trial Courts always sitting (except in the time allowed for circuits and vacations). 



Hence the jurors have been relieved by having only a single panel for the three divisions. 

If they were further relieved, by having only a single panel for all the jury service at 
the same time at the Four Courts, with a fresh panel for each month, and not, as now, 
for parts of two or three months, the reduction of jury service to a minimum by 
satisfying the large class from which jurors are drawn, would remove any possible 
impediment to jury trials from discontent of jurors. 

Of the other business of the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions, 
on the Pleas side, either leading up to or subsequent to jury trials, the single figure 
which will afford the simplest comparative measure of the active litigation involved in 
the proceedings in the different Divisions at present and in the past, is the number of 
affidavits filed. There were in the Queen’s Bench 7,219, affidavits, Common Pleas, 

11,876, and in the Exchequer 8,573 or 27,668, being an increase of 810 on the number 
for 1879 and in which year there was a much larger increase, 7,581 on the number 
(19,277) in 1878. In 1877 the total number was only 14,092, made up of 4,298 in the 
Queen’s Bench, 5,045 in the Common Pleas, and 4,749 in the Exchequer. 

The Judges for Jury trials in Dublin also hear Appeals from the Courts of the Appeals heard ^ 
Recorder, the County Court Judge for the City and County of Dublin. Consolidated Jury 

The statistics of these appeals or rehearings in 1880, and 1879 are as follows : — Trial Court. 



Appeals (Rehearings). 


Entered. 


Affirmed. 


Reverend. 


Case Stated, 
Struck out, &c. 


From Decree or Dismiss of Recorder ) 1880, 


23 


9 


7 


7* 


of Dublin City and County Courts >- 
(including case stated), . . ) 1879, 


25 


11 


12 


2 



* Includes one remanet and two cases not proceeded with. 
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Aokno wledgments 
Married 



Exchequer 

Division. 



He venue side. 



The proceedings as to cases to be remitted to County Courts are as follows : — 



Proceedings order Stat. 33 & 34 Vic., cap. 109. 


1880. 


1879. 




Decrease, 


Number of applications to remit to inferior Courts, 


363 I 


363 | 


- 


- 


Number of applications refused, . 


42 


55 


_ 


13 


Number of applications granted, . 


311 


308 


3 




In Cases of Contract under £50. 










Number of applications granted, . 


202 


210 


- 


8 


In Cases of Tort. 










Number of applications granted under sec. 6, 


109 


98 


11 1 


- 


Giving security for costs, and continuing in superior 










Courts, ..... 










Failing to give security, and so remitted, . 


107 


97 


10 





It appears from this table that the number of applications to remit cases to the County 
Courts, was the same as last year, in which year there was a larger number (363) than 
in any year since the passing of the Act — 1873 (204), 1876 (270), 1878 (347). Of the 
311 applications granted, 202 were in cases of contract and 109 in cases of tort. Of the 
cases in tort 2 were retained in the superior Courts by giving security for costs. 

The Queen’s Coroner, Attorney and Master of the Crown side has made his usual 
return of the business at the Crown side of the Queen’s Bench. The practice of this 
very important branch of jurisdiction remains in a very unreformed state, and there are 
no published rules of practice. In 1844 the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
England obtained a power of making rules under the Statute 6 & 7 Vic., c. 20, s. 11. 
When the English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners made their first report, 
nineteen years afterwards, in 1863, the power had not been extended to Ireland. That 
very influential Commission, however, recommended that the Irish Judges should have 
the same power of making rules as the English Judges, and the power was conferred 
upon them in 1872, but no rules have been made, nor have new rules|_been made in 
England since the English Judicature Act of 1873. The Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division have ordered draft rules to be prepared for theirjionsideration, to remedy 
this grave defect in Irish legal arrangements. 

In 1880 there were 9 election petitions. In one the decision was for Petitioner, in 
four for Respondent, and four petitions were withdrawn. 

The acknowledgments by married women filed were 408, as compared?, with 495 in 
1879, 465 in 1878, 444 in 1877, and 393 in 1876. 

The Perpetual Commissioners appointed were 10, as compared with none in 1879 and 
9 in 1878. There were 89 Special Commissions granted, the same number as in 1879, 
as compared with 75 in 1878. 

In Scotland the whole machinery of Special and Perpetual Commissioners is saved by 
the practice of having the acknowledgments of married women taken before any J ustice 
of the Peace at his private residence. In England as many as 336 acknowledgments 
of married women were taken at Judges’ Chambers, which saves poor women the fees. 
In Ireland, under a similar jurisdiction, one acknowledgment was taken, and one was taken 
by a County Court Judge under the 65th section of the County Court and Officers’ Act, 
1877. By the Conveyancing and Law of Property Bill, 1880, introduced by Lord 
Cairns, it was proposed to abolish the acknowledgment of deeds by married women in 
England and Ireland. This Bill was introduced again in 1881. 

The writs issued on the Revenue side were 644, as compared with 363 in 1879, and 
519 in 1878. The Side Bar Rules were 116, as compared with 23 in 1879, and 55 in 
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1878. The affidavits filed were 103, as compared with 90 in 1879, and the Miscellaneous 
Records 501, as compared with 280 in 1879. 

The number of judgments registered in the Registry of Judgments Office in 1880, as 
-compared with the preceding year, was as follows : — 



Registry op Judgments Office. 


>« 


1879. 


Increase, 

1880. 


1880. ’ 


J udgments of High Court of Justice registered, 


5,566 


7,446 




1,880 


„ „ re-registered, 


766 


176 


590 




Revivals, .... .... 




3 




3 


Decrees, Rules, and Orders, . .... 


8 


7 


1 




Lis pendens, 


370 


545 


- 


175 


Judgments from Courts in England and Scotland, . 


23 


23 


- 


" 


Total, 


6,733 


8,200 


•- 


1,467 


Recognizances registered, 


415 


276 


139 


_ 


„ re-registered, ...... 


8 


22 


- 


14 


Crown Bonds registered, ...... 


14 


33 


- 


19 


,, re-registered, ...... 


58 


25 


33 


" 


Total, 


495 


356 


139 


- 


Satisfactions of Judgments, 


180 


187 


_ 


7 


Vacates of Recognizances, 


130 


90 


40 


_ 


Cancellations of Crown Bonds, 


8 


6 


2 


_ 


Negative Searches on £1 Stamps, 


1 


3 


- 


2 


Negative Searches, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


„ „ 15s. Stamps, .... 


2,030 


2,382 


- 


352 


„ ,, 2s. 6 d. Stamps, .... 


190 


250 


- 


60 


Total, 


2,539 


2,918 


- 


379 


Requisitions for liberty to search made by public, 


8,024 


6,287 


1,737 


_ 


Stamped Certificates issued, ...... 


7,661 


8,784 




1,123 



The figures in the above table show a decrease in the business of the office in 1880. The 
number of Judgments registered had increased from 5,548 in 1878, to 7,446 in 1879, 
being an increase of 1,898. In 1 880 there was a decrease of 1,880, reducing the number 
to 5,566. 

Of the Judgments registered only 6 were obtained before 15th July, 1850 (which 
alone affect land without being registered in the Deeds Office as a Judgment Mortgage), 
while 5,560 were obtained since : of the 766 Judgments re-registered, 729 were obtained 
before 15th July, 1850, and only 37 obtained since that date. 

On comparing the number of judgments' registered with the number entered up in 
the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions, it appears that, whilst 
8,177 judgments are returned in the proceedings in Masters’ Offices as entered up, no 
less than 5,566 were registered in the Registry of Judgments Office. When the Judgment 
Mortgage Act was passed, it was expected by the framers of that Act that the amount 
of business in the Begistry of Judgments Office would be diminished by its operation; 
but this expectation was founded upon the consideration of judgments only as charges 
on land, and the provision of the Irish Bankruptcy Act of 1849, continued by the Act 
of 1857, requiring judgments to be registered within twenty -one days after being entered 
up, to secure priority in bankruptcy, were overlooked 

The English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners, in their Second Report, in 
1866, state that “they found the law of Judgments of the Superior Courts of Common 
Law in Ireland, and the practice, process, and procedure therein, to be in a very 
complicated and unsatisfactory state, and to differ in some material respects from the 
law of England on that subject.” They trace this difference in the law back to the reign 
of Queen Anne, from the operation of the Penal Act of Stat. 2 Anne, c. 6 (Irish), passed 
in 1703, and the Act for the Registration of Deeds, 6 Anne, c. 2 (Irish), (1707). They 
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state as the result of their inquiries that " it appears that while in England the tendency 
of the whole course of legislation down to and inclusive of the Act of 1864 (27 and 28 
Viet., c. 112), has been to reduce a judgment to a step in the course of procedure tor t e 
recovery of a debt, in Ireland, on the other hand, the legislation down to and inclusive 
of the Record of Title Act, 1865, has been in the opposite direction, and judgments 
affect land in Ireland prior to and entirely independent of execution.” 

The state of the Law of Judgments in Ireland came under the notice of the Committee 
of Officials appointed by the Treasury to inquire into an invention of Mr. Dillon for 
simplifying the Registry of Deeds* Ireland, and which reported m 1876, and under 
the Irish Registry of Deeds Commission, appointed in 1878, which reported in 1879. 
The Commissioners made the following recommendations-That the several statutes 
relatino- to judgments should be consolidated, that the system of registering judgments 
as mortgages should be discontinued, that judgment creditors should be unable to 
proceed summarily for purpose of sale in the Chancery Division, in cases where the debt 
did not exceed £100 and the valuation of the land does not exceed £50, judgment shall 
attach as a lien only upon taking such proceedings and registering it as a hs pendens, 
that sales of chattels real under fieri facias should be discontinued, and the remedies 
of judgment creditors against them shall be the same as against estates of freehold. 

The total number of estates, the titles to which have been recorded m the Record 
of Title Office since its establishment in 1865, under Stat. 28 & 29 Viet., c. 88, sec. 67, 
is 692. Deducting 5 re-transfers, the total value of the remainder (687) is stated to 
be £2,266,334. As the record of title is limited to cases of absolute title, the benefit 
of the'ma chinerv thus provided is lost in the cases where it would be most appreciated 
—that of marketable titles, which after a l'apse of time will become perfect. This 
principle was sanctioned for England and Wales by Lord Cairns’ Land Transfer and 

Title Act of 1875. , 

There w as no application in the year to record land under the 51st section of the Act, 
though an interval had elapsed since the declaration of title. Only 13 new estates were 
recorded in the Eecord of Title Office in 1880. If the consideration money (£9,980) of 
estates recor ded he compared with value of property sold, or of which title declared m 
Landed Estates Court in year (£339,549), it gives only about 3 percent, m value of the 
estates recorded which might have been recorded. This proportion gives a measure ot 
the working of the Eecord of Title Act in the year 1880. Of the 13 estates newly 
recorded 9 were less than £1,000 in value, 3 were of £1,000 and under £10,000 m value, 
and none were estimated at £10,000 and upwards. The proceedings under the Land 
Debenture Act, 1865, were nil. 

Bills of Sale are registered by the Master of the Queen’s Bench Division, and 
included in his return of business at the Pleas side. They are grouped here with 
other offices of registration, as the consolidation of the offices for registration has been 
officially recommended. The number of bills of sale was 1,442, as compared with 1,482 
in 1879, 800 in 1878, 574 in 1877, and 446 in 1876, the figures indicating the pressure 
on debtors during the year. 

The law as to bills of sale in Ireland had been allowed to fall behind the law as 
to bills of sale in England, but in 1879 a Bill was introduced by Mr. Meldon, m.p., to 
remedy this defect, which was passed and came intooperation on 1 st of November, 1879. 



Registry of Deeds. 



The Registry of Deeds Office was first included in these Statistics in 1876. The 
Registry of Judgments Office had always been included as part of the proceedings of 
the Superior Courts, and the Record of Title Office as part of the Landed Estates Court. 
The Scotch J udicial Statistics includes the Edinburgh Registry Office. 



‘Registration of Deeds, Ireland, Parliamentary Papers, 1876, No. 425. Reportsof Committee 23rd September, 
1874, and 13tb April, 1875, and of Registrar of Deeds, Ireland, 28tli September, 1874, and -6th April, 1875. 
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The Registry of Deeds in Ireland is very similar to the local registry for each of the 
three Ridings of Yorkshire, and for Middlesex in England. It was applied to the whole 
of Ireland so far back as 1707, shortly after the first Yorkshire Registry was established 
in England. Interests below a 21 years’ lease are exempt from registration as to their 
creation, but not as to their transfer ; properties on the record of title do not require to 
be registered at the Registry of Deeds Office. 

The difference between Ireland and England can be appreciated by supposing the 
Yorkshire system of registry by memorial applied to the whole of England and Wales, 
without any local register, and Lord Westbury’s Act still in force— the Irish Record of 
Title being substantially founded upon it, and Lord Cairns’ Land Transfer Act of 1875 
not applying to Ireland. 

The number of deeds registered in the year was 18,414, as compared with 17,786 
in 1879, 17,161 in 1878 and 16,807 in 1876. Judgment Mortgages are included in 
this number; they amounted to 1,317, as compared with 1,284 in 1879, and 520 in 
1877, showing the greatly increased pressure of debts. The searches made by the 
public were 6,159 ; those lodged for official search were 2,523, of which 1,480 were 
negative searches and 1,043 common searches. The proceedings in the office were, in 
some respects, in a more complete state at the end of the year than at the beginning. 
The abstract book, entered up to 10th November in 1875, was, on the 31st of 
December, 1879, entered up to the 22nd December, and at the end of 1880 up to 23rd 
of December. The land index, which was complete to 25th of November in 1879, was 
completed to 10th of December in 1880. In other respects, however, the work has 
fallen back, thus the negative searches lodged and not made increased from 14 in 1879, 
to 21, and the common searches from 13 to 25. 

The negative searches made and ready for delivery and not taken out amounted to 
to less than 520, and the common searches in like position to 60. 

The system pursued in the Registry of Deeds Office has been under the consideration 
of the Irish Registry of Deeds Commission, which reported in 1879, and again in 1881. 
It was also taken into consideration in connexion with the Scotch and English systems 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 1879 on Land Titles and 
Transfer. 

The costs taxed and certified were : In the Chancery Taxing Office, £98,752 ; in the 
Land Judges’ Taxing Office, £23,282, and in the Common Law Taxing Office, £70,873 ; 
making in all £192,907. The corresponding figure for 1879 was £169,373, but in the 
recent consolidation of offices the Probate Court costs formerly taxed by the Officers 
of that Court have been transferred to the Consolidated Taxing Office ; as these 
costs in 1879 were £26,306 in Probate, and £880 in Matrimonial cases, it is necessary 
to add these figures, which makes a total of £196,559 for 1879, showing a diminution 
in 1880 of £3,652. 

There were 109 new receivers appointed by the Land Judges, as compared with 62 
in 1879, and 13 in 1878. The total number under the Land Judges at the end of the 
year was 565. 

The year’s rental under the Court of the receivers who passed, accounts was 
approximately estimated at £369,212, as compared with £438,249 in 1879. Assuming 
the rental of Ireland to be £18,000,000, about one-fortieth of Ireland, or more than 
many small counties, is thus under legal official management. 

The non-extension to Ireland of the reforms contained in the Lunacy Regulation Acts, 
1853 and 1862, which had been observed upon in earlier volumes of these statistics, 
was terminated by Lord O’Hagan’s Lunacy (Ireland) Act, 1871, Stat. 34, Vic., c. 22, and 
the General Orders in Lunacy of 12th July, 1871, founded thereon. 
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The chief business in the Lunacy Department in 1880 compared with 1879 was 
follows : — 



Lunacy Office. 


W>. 


1879. 


In S?°’ 


Decrease, 

1880. 




334 


405 


_ 


71 




503 


391 




- 


Reports of Registrar, .... 


175 






- 


Accounts taken by Land Judge, . 








- 


„ Registrar, 












£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Gross income of Lunatics, . 


127,187 


120,350 


6,833 





Scotch and Irish 
Lunacy jurisdic- 
tion compared. 



Probate and 
Matrimonial 
Division. 



Principal 

Registry. 



This summary indicates a decrease of 71 in orders, and of 112 in affidavits. 

The number of lunatics under the control of Lord Chancellor at the close of 1880 was- 
256, being 2 less than at the close of 1879 and 102 more than at the end of'1871. 

This increase at the end of nine years is satisfactory evidence of the working of the 
Act; still, when 624 lunatics were returned by Clerks of Petty Sessions as committed 
as dangerous within the year, and 139 were returned as admitted to private lunatic 
asylums, 34 is a small number to have been brought under the benefit of the protection 
of the Court for their property and persons within the year. Of these, no lunatics were 
found so by inquisition, the entire number (34) having been declared lunatic or persons 
of weak mind under the less expensive proceeding provided by the Act of 1871. 

In Scotland the number of lunatics whose property was protected by what are there 
called Judicial Factors, equivalent to our Committees, was, ended 1879, 491 ; this for 
the population in Ireland would give 736, so that the number of lunatics that have their 
property directly protected by law in Scotland is nearly three times the number in 
proportion to the population that are so protected in Ireland. 

In the first session of 1880 an Act was passed giving the Scotch Sheriff or County 
Court local jurisdiction over the property of lunatics to £100 a year, or £2,500 capital 
value. 

In the second session of 1880 Lord O’Hagan carried in his County Court Juris- 
diction in Lunacy (Ireland) Act a clause in his Neglected Lunatics (Ireland) Bill, 
introduced in August, 1879, and in March, 1880, for giving County Court Judges 
jurisdiction up to the limit of value that the Lord Chancellor is entitled to exempt 
lunatics’ estates from fees and taxes under the Lunacy Regulation (Ireland) Act, 1871. 



The jurisdiction of the Court of Probate in Ireland is similar to that of the English Court. 
The following is a summary of the business of the Court and the Principal Registry : 



Corner of Probate— Principal Registry. 


1880. 


1879. 


Increase, 

1880. 


Decrease, 

1880. 


Probates and administrations with Wills annexed, . 


1,202 


1,264 


_ 


62 

45 


Administrations without Wills, .... 


754 






Total probates and administrations, . 


1,956 


2,063 


- 


107 




590 


743 


- 


153 




112 








Trials by special jury 


14 






6 


Trials by common jury, 

Causes heard by Judge, 


29 

510 


22 

636 


7 


126 


Petitions, ........ 


60 










£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Total amount of fees received. 


9,527 


10,478 




951 
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It appeare from those tables that there was a decrease in probates and letters of ^ 

administration of 107, following an increase of 87 in 1879, and a decrease of 106 in Stwotks. 
1878. The very small amonnt of contentious business-only 59 trials and causes heard 
bv the Judge in relation to 1,956 probates and administrations in the Central Registry— tr(Uion ofJuslice 
indicates the satisfactory working of the law of Wills and the probate jurisdiction for 
the class of cases disposed of at the Principal Registry. p ro bate and 

The increase in petitions from 6 to 60 arises from petitions disposed of in the Registry 

beino' included ; formerly those moved in Court were alone included. The taxation of 

costs is omitted, as this business is transferred to the Consolidated Taxing Office, and 
disposed of by Master Hearn. 

Ac to matrimonial causes and matters and proceedings under the Legitimacy Declare- 
tion Act (Ireland), 1868, it appears that there were 10 petitions ffled m matrimonial 0>uies 
causes and matters during the year ; 8 citations were issued. There were 3 decrees 
for divorce a men sd el thoro, 1 decree for restitution of conjugal rights, and no decree 
oi nullity of marriage. There were 27 motions and 5 causes heard in the year. 

There was no petition under the Legitimacy Act. 

A return received from the Comptroller of Stamp Duties shows that the „ 

amount of property under which probates and administrations were sworn at Central gwr£»d., 
and District Begistries, taken together, m 1880 was £6,995,054. In a portion 
of the population of England and Wales equal to Ireland m 1878 the property 
passing was £26,603,000, or nearly four times as much. The amount of duty 
received in Ireland was £153,240. 



High Court of 
A dmiralty. 



The practice and procedure of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland was assimilated 
to that of the High Court of Admiralty in England in 1867. The Irish Court was not, 
however, given any jurisdiction in prize cases, and the whole subsequent course of 
legislation as to local jurisdiction has been different. 

The causes instituted in the year were only 56, as compared with 55 in 1879, and 67 
in 1878. 

The motions and summonses were 179, judgments and decrees 22, and instruments 
prepared in the Registry 193 ; the corresponding figures in 1879 being 155, 16, and 176 
respectively, showing a total of 394, somewhat above the total of 347 m 1879, both 
being considerably below the total of 509 in 1877. 

Up to 1872 the law of Bankruptcy in Ireland differed from that in England, being 
recrulated by the Irish Bankrupt and Insolvent Act, passed in 1857. Between 1857 
and 1872 alterations had been twice made in the law of Bankruptcy m England in an ru P J- 
1861 and 1869. The reform in the Bankruptcy law of Ireland, m analogy to, though 
not in strict identity with, the English Act of 1869, was carried out by the Bankruptcy 
(Ireland) Amendment Act, 1872, which came into operation on 1st of January, 1873. 

In the following summary the principal proceedings are compared with those of the 



Court of Bank 
ruptcy. 



preceding year : — 



Proceedings in Bankruptcy. 


1880. 


1 1879. 


| "“S*’ 


D ¥m 6 ’ 


Petitions of Bankruptcy : 

By Creditors, 

By Debtors, 

Petitions for Arrangement, 

Sittings before the Court, . 

Sittings before the Chief Registrar, and 
Chief Clerk, 


233 | 
92 ! 
370* 
9,684 

4,692 


277 

189 

479 

9,448 

4,065 


236 

627 


44 

97 

109 



* This number includes 45 Private Arrangements turned into Bankruptcy. 
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It appears that the number of petitions of Bankruptcy in 1880 was 325, showing a 
decrease of 141 on the number, 466, in 1879, and following an increase of 101 in that 
year. The petitions for arrangement showed a decrease of 109, following an increase of 
46 in 1879. 



Although Insolvency jurisdiction was thus abolished from 1st of January, 1873, by 
the Debtors (Ireland) Act of 1872, there were still, at the end of eight years’ proceedings 
in winding up the cases previously in the Court. 



Proceedings in Insolvency. 


1880. 


| 1879. 


Increase, 

1880. 


Decrease, 

1880. 


Petitions in which dividends were declared 


16 


11 


5 




Sittings before the Court in Dublin for all purposes in Insolvency, . 


14 


11 


3 


- 


„ before the Chief Clerk, 


48 


42 


6 


r 



In Probate business the Accountant-General carried over on 1st of October only £753 
in six accounts ; in 1879 the amount was £544, in 1878 £918, and in 1877 £6,177. 



In Chancery the balance was as follows : — 

year ended Year ended Decrease, 

1st Oct., 1880. 1st Oct., 1879. 1880. 

Balance at the end of year, . . £5,686,763 £5,856,522 £169,759 

The Accountant-General might be appointed under the Act of 1857 for the Court of 
Bankruptcy also, but this provision seems never to have had practical operation. 

A Return has been obtained from the Inland Revenue of the Law Taxes levied in 
connexion with High Court of Justice. 

The Supreme Court of Appeal in Ireland, consisting of the Lord Chancellor, the three 
chiefs of the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions, the Master of the 
Rolls, and the two Lords Justices of Appeal, has taken the place of the Chancery 
Appeal Court, the Exchequer Chamber, and Court for Land Cases Reserved. 



The Proceedings in 1880 are compared with those in 1879, in the following table. 



Imsn Supreme Court of Appeal. 


1880. 


1879. 


1880. 


Decrease 

1880. 


Set down for Argument, . • . 


95 


113 


- 


18 


Appeals from : 










Chancery division, and Banki-uptcy, . 


38 


43 




5 


Queen’s Bench, 


12 


11 


1 




Common Pleas, ....... 


18 


22 


_ 


4 


Exchequer, 


16 


18 


- 


2 


Probate, &c., and Admiralty, .... 


7 


8 


- 


1 


Registry of Appeals, Land Cases Reserved, 


4 


11 


_ 


7 



The Judgments delivered were 96. In 66 of these the Judgment below was 
affirmed ; in 24 reversed, and Judgment below varied in 6 cases. There were 5 cases 
awaiting Judgment at commencement of year ; 17 original motions were heard. 



In the new Court of Appeal the cases awaiting hearing at the end of the year 
decreased from 35 at end of 1879, to 18 at end of 1880. The cases awaiting judgment 
decreased from 5 to 4. 

The new Court of Appeal, though having so much more business cast upon it, cannot sit 
so long as the Chancery Appeal Court. For instead of temporary arrangements having 
been made to meet the present Probate Judge and senior Land Judge not being liable 
to go circuit, the Lords Justice of Appeal are both liable to go circuit ; again, the plan 
of having the Supreme Appeal Court sitting in two concurrent branches of three 
members each has not been found convenient to carry into effect without deranging 
other judicial business. 
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The Privy Council in Ireland heard 2 appeals against Fishery bye-laws, three Paet 
applications for orders to authorize the construction, &c., of Steam Tramways, and an Statistics 

application to vest a Burial-ground. The application as to the Burial-ground was —7 

. , t 1 1 i -.it , ,, , _ Central Adminis- 

granted. in the 2 appeals against bye-laws or orders made by the Inspectors of Irish tration of Justice. 

Fisheries, 1 bye-law or order was refused, the other was pending at end of year ; and 
in the Steam Tramway cases 2 were granted, and 1 pending at end of year. 



Appellate 

Jurisdiction. 



There were no appeals from Ireland to Her Majesty in Council. 

The number of appeals from Ireland to the House of Lords in 1880 was 5. One 
judgment of che Court of Appeal was affirmed, and one appeal was reversed in part, 
and three are not disposed of. 



Privy Council, 
Ireland. 

Her Majesty in 
Council- 
House of Lords. 



II.— LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE — LARGER DISTRICTS. Local Administra- 
tion of Justice — 

The tables in this part are arranged chiefly according to the degree of localization Largei Dlst ncts - 
carried out in the different jurisdictions. 

In England and Wales 37 of the County Courts have local Admiralty jurisdiction. 

This would give for the Irish amount of population 8. There are, however, only 2 
local Admiralty Courts in Ireland — at Belfast and Cork — although there is a power of 
creating more. 



While such a large extent of assimilation has been effected by the Irish Judicature Difference ii 



provision having been made corresponding to the 60th Section of the English Registries of the 
Judicature Act of '1873, for having District Registries of the High Court of Justice, Jufuce.° Ult ° f 
for the reason recited in the Act that “ it was expedient, in order to facilitate the pro- 
secution in country districts of such proceedings as might be more speedily, cheaply, and 
conveniently carried out therein.” The Registrars “are empowered to administer oaths 
and to perform such other duties in respect of any proceedings pending in the 
High Court of Justice or in Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal, as may be from time to 
time assigned to them by Rules of Court or any special orders of the Court.” 



The District Registrars are 74 in number, 70 County Court Registrars, and 4 
Prothonotaries of Local Courts, which would give in a portion of the population equal 
to that of Ireland about 16. As there are 11 District Registries of the Probate 
Division of the High Court in Ireland, the districts of these officers correspond in 
population very closely to the districts of the new officers in England. The English 
system could thus be substantially extended to Ireland by attaching new duties to the 
Probate Registrars, who are already officers of the High Court, without creating any 
new offices. 



The Report of the English Judicial Statistics for 1879 shows the working of the 
system and its effect upon the central offices. 

In the English Local Registries there were issued in year ended 31st October, 1879, 
39,835 summonses for the commencement of actions. This added to those in the 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions in the High Court 
(59,659) made 99,494. This if compared with 68,950, the number of summonses 
issued in 1874, shows an increase of 30,544, or about 44 per cent. While the entirely 
new business showed such a large increase as this, the transfer from central to local 
proceedings (9,291) to make up the total of 39,835 local summonses was only 
13 per cent. 

I 2 
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The small amount of contentious business really affected by this new jurisdiction 
is shown from the fact that from Local Registries only 335 actions were transferred to 
London and 399 remitted to the county courts. The executions were 8,814, which 
added to those in London in 1879-16,660-makes 35,474, showing an increase of 10,306 
on the number of executions in 1874 (15,168) or 67 per cent Instead of a diminution 
there was an increase in the central executions of 1,301. 



These figures show that the increased facilities in local jurisdiction, while largely 
increasing the total amount of law business, has a very moderate effect on the 
Central Courts. 



Comparative 
degree of Localiza- 
tion of J urisdiction 
in Ireland, 
England, and 
Scotland. 



While the District Registrars of the Probate Divisions have not been used for the 
other Divisions, they have not, like the corresponding officers in Scotland, the 
Commissary Clerks, been amalgamated with the Clerk of the Crown and Peace, who 
corresponds to the Sheriff Clerk in Scotland. The Scotch have thus 34 towns, if not 54 
towns, for proving wills, which would give for the Irish population 51 or 81 towns. 

There are, however, in Ireland only 12 towns where uncontested wills can be proved. 
The number being that to which tire Bishoprics of the Irish Church were reduced in 
1835, but falling far short of the ancient division of Ireland into Dioceses, or the 
more modern one into Counties or Ridings or Divisions of Counties for the exercise oi 
the Civil Bill J urisdiction of the County Courts. 



Local Bankruptcy 
Jurisdiction in 
Scotland and 
England. 



Bankruptcy Jurisdiction is exercised by the Scotch County Courts (Sheriff s Court) 
in 51 towns, corresponding to 81 in Ireland, and in England in 131 County Courts, 
corresponding to 29. This is about the number of towns m which the old Insolvency 
Jurisdiction was exercised in Ireland before 1873. Now, however, there is practically no 
local Bankruptcy Jurisdiction in Ireland. 



In England and Wales the County Courts are held in 499 towns. This would give 
111 towns for Irish amount of population, and Irish Land Sessions are held in 108 
towns, following thus the English model. 



The Sheriff’s Court in Scotland is held in 54 towns for administration and ordinary 
Jurisdiction, in 80 towns for Debt Recovery Courts, and in 107 for Small Debt Courts. 
This would give for Irish amount of population 81, 120, and 160 towns. The ordinary 
Civil Bill, Jurisdiction of the Irish County Courts, is exercised in 157 towns. 

If the Sub-Sheriffs were made permanent, and, as in Scotland, consolidated, with the 
Clerk of Crown and Peace, so as to strengthen the Local Staff, just as the High Bailiff is 
being consolidated with the Registrar of the County Courts in England, and if the Petty 
Sessions Clerks in such of the 157 towns where the County Court is held other than 
the County Towns, were made officers of the County Courts, the degree of localization of 
jurisdiction which prevails in Scotland and England might be conveniently extended to 



Ireland at a trifling expense. 



Local Court" of The extension of the Admiralty jurisdiction to Belfast and Cork has been very 
Admiralty. ' successful ; just meeting the class of cases where it would be a denial of justice if the 
jurisdiction did not exist. In Belfast in 1880 there were 11 actions for £124 each on 
an average, and in Cork, 15 for £466 each on an average. 

In the 34 Local Admiralty Courts in England there were 305 cases, or about 10 in each 
Court in the year. The jurisdiction is there extended, not on account of the business, but 
for the convenience of suitors, and as the want of the local jurisdiction was complained of 
by the foreign Consuls in their application to High Court of Admiralty (Ireland) Commis- 
sion in 1869, there appears no reason why there should not be, as in England, Local 
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Admiralty jurisdiction in every port where foreign vessels deliver cargoes. Having the 

local jurisdiction in one port, and not in another, gives an advantage of one port over staimic. 

another for the purposes of foreign trade. Local Administra- 

tion of Justice — 

In the District Registries of the Court of Probate the chief business in IS80 and 1879 UrprUtMt. 

„ ,, District Probate 

was as follows : — 



Granted in Common Form : 

Probates, . 

Lettereof administration — (Intestate Widows Acts) 



Letters of administration with the Will annexed, 
Granted under direction of Judge : 



Letters of administration, . . • • 

Letters of administration with the Will annexed, 
' Granted on Decrees of County Court Judges : 



Letters of administration, . 

Letters of administration with Will annexed, 
Recalled or varied, or refused : 



Letters of administration, . 

Total granted, &c., 



Total amount of fees received, . 
Amount of duty on grants, 



1880 . 


m 


Increase, 

1880 . 


Decrease, 

1880 . 




1,365 




31 




156 


- 




858 


823 


35 


- 


238 


197 




“ 


16 


7 


9 


- 


8 


10 






5 


3 








15 


_ 


10 


3 


_ 


3 


- 


5 


4 




T 




3 


_ 


3 


3 


8 


- 




2,507 


2,591 


- 


84 






£ 


£ 


9,558 


9,774 


- 




54,652 


52,846 







District Probate 
Registries. 



There has been a decrease of 76 in the number of wills proved and letters of admmis- "at 

tration granted in 1880 at the District Registries, as compared with an increase of 49 -Ijj^ „ 
in 1879, following a falling off of 136 in 1878, and an increase of 215 m 1877. ihe M , nd . 
aggregate number at both Central and District Registries (4,460) is 1,047 above the 
number (3,413) in 1869— the year before the Land Act of 1870 was paused. This 
number (4 460) still falls far short of 35,000, the estimated number of persons dying 
in Ireland’ in a year who could or did make a will, showing the large room there is 
for increased business if the proving of wills was made as cheap and convenient as 
it might be. 

The Intestate Widows Acts of 1873 and 1874 have failed to meet this evil, _ There 
were only 32proceedings in the year 1880, as compared with 156 m 1S79 and 26 m 1878. Acts to the cor- 
The whole of the increase in 1879 was in a single office in Armagh, where there were “f on '“ s 
137 cases ; in the other 10 District Registries there were only 19 cases. In 1880 the 
cases in Armagh fell to 7, and in the other offices increased to 25. 

The Acts are very inferior to the concurrent and subsequent Scotch Acts, 36 & 37 
Vic c 52- 38 ft 39 Vic., e: 27. (1) The Scotch Acts provide the cheap proceeding lor 

property up to £150 In Ireland the limit is £100. (2) The Scotch Acts extend to 

wills. The Irish are limited to intestacies. (3) The Scotch Acts prescribe the course to 
be pursued and supply the appropriate forms. (4) The Scotch Acts limit the cases by 
value only. The Irish, adopting a lower limit of value, exclude from the benefit of the 
reform those who reside within three miles of the office, then instead of utilizing the 
Clerks of the 608 Petit Sessions Courts, giving a really local machinery for poor people, 
the 40 Clerks of the Peace alone are used. 

There are 6 circuits in Ireland with Assizes held in 32 towns. Six of these towns are tating. » 
counties of cities and towns with distinct Grand and Petit Juries and Officers The 
Grand and Petit Jurors of the county of the town of Carnckfergus are brought eight 
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miles to Belfast for assize purposes, but those of Drogheda are not brought to Dundalk, 
the county town of Louth. The actions for trial on circuit in 1880 were 263. 
The improved practice in Dublin allowing the time of trials to be more conveniently 
regulated, has specially affected the number of trials that used to take place at the 
last town on circuit when too late for the after sittings. 

The Appeal business on„circuit decreased from 768 cases entered in 1879 to 719 in 1880 

or 49 m all. In 1879 there was an increase of 85 cases over the preceding year. 

There were 15 objections to Presentments heard by Judges, and 14 special directions 
given. 

The railway traverses against the award of valuators for compensation for land, under 
the Railways (Ireland) Act, 1851, which have been returned, were only 6 in number — 
£7,261 was claimed, and £1,781 found by verdict. The traverses other than railway 
traverses in 1880 returned, were 77 in number— £8,426 was claimed, and £l,320 found 
by verdict. 

The memorials from persons fined for non-attendance as Jurors, after falling from 248 
in 1877 to 166 in 1878, fell to 150 in 1879, and in 1880 to 137. The fines in cases heard 
rose from £295 to £398, of which £306 was remitted, only leaving £92 imposed, as 
compared with £222 remitted and £73 imposed in 1879. 

Returns have been obtained from the Process Servers, who are appointed under 
statute by the Chairmen, and whose salary is annually voted by Parliament. Out of 
the entire number of 855 Process Servers, all but 56, or 7 per cent., have made returns. 

The Civil Bill ejectments served by these officers are 10,633, as compared with 9,703 
in 1879, 8,381 in 1878, and 6,738 in 1877 ; the number of l-eplevins 378, as compared with 
459 in 1879, 179 in 1878, and 124 in 1876 ; and the number of other civil bills 289,358, 
as compared with 347,909 in 1879, 309,634 in 1878, and 300,564 in 1877. 

The statistics of proceedings in the Courts of Chairmen of Counties and Courts of 
Recorders have been returned since 1872 by collecting into one table all suits entered, 
whether ejectments, causes remitted from the Superior Courts, special jurisdiction of 
Recorders, or other suits. In the preceding volumes these were contained in four tables. 

In ejectments entered there was an increase of 245, following an increase of 2,110 in 
1879, 1,559 in 1878, and of 320 in 1877. 

Ejectments Entered. 

Fov 1880, . . 9,856 

For 1879, . . 9,611 



Increase in 1880, , 245 

Case s rem itted. In cases remitted from the Superior Courts which were entered below there 
Ordinary Civil was an increase from 124 in 1877 to 257 in 1878 and 264 in 1879 ; but in 1880 the 
number of cases fell to 259, being 5 less than the preceding year. In other suits there 
is a decrease of 24,581, following an increase from 112,734 in 1877 to 121,016 in 1878 
and 139,468 in 1879. In the gross amount decreed there has been a decrease of 
£62,703, following an increase from £408,569 in 1877 to £499,149 in 1878 and £627,317 
in 1879. There were only 102 cases disposed of by a jury. 

The amount decreed in the Civil Bill Courts in 1880 was £151,101 in ejectment 
cases, and £413,513 in other suits, making £564,514, and including £8,204 at Land 
Sessions, £572,818 in all. The costs adjudged to plaintiffs amounted to £66,252, as 
compared with £74,176 in 1879, and £66,034 in 1S78. 



Local equitable The equitable jurisdiction conferred on the Irish County Courts by the Act of 1877 
proceedings. has > in two J ears ’ far exceeded the amount of County Court equitable business 
in an equal population in England and Wales, where the jurisdiction has existed since 
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1865. The Irish cases were 616, as compared with 125 in same population in England. 
There was, too, a corresponding excess in the amount of the subject matter in dispute. 
The aggregate of this was in Ireland £59,996, as compared with £17,560 in an equal 
population in England. These figures show the boon which this extension of jurisdiction 
has conferred on the humbler class of suitors. 

The statistics as to the proceedings under the Landlord and Tenant Act, passed in 
1870, are shown in the following table : — 



Cases disposed op at Land Sessions. 


1880. 






Decrease in 
1880. 


Total number of cases, . . | 


348 


409 


- 


61 


Confirmation of leases, 


3 


35 


- 


32 


Registration of improvements, 


7 


11 


- 


4 


Other cases, . 








25 




95 


120 


- 


25 




39 


64 


- 




Otherwise disposed of, 


172 


144 




- 


Pending at end of year, 


32 


35 
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Local equitable 
actions or 
proceedings. 

Land Sessions. 



It appears from this table that the decrease in the number of cases was 61, from 
409 in 1879 to 343 in 1880. This followed a decrease of 148 in 1879, and of 41 in 
1878, but was preceded by an increase of 106 cases in 1877. 

The proportion of dismisses and decrees was 29 to 71 per cent., corresponding to the 
proportion, in 1879, which was 31 to 69 per cent., and 28 to 72 per cent, in 1878, 
indicating that the proportion of44to56inl877 was exceptional. 

There was a remarkable decrease in the number of leases confirmed, while from being 
only 9 in 1876 they rose to 38 in 1878 and 35 in 1879 ; they fell to 2 in 1880. 

In the following table the proportion of decrees to dismisses in cases other than 
confirmation of leases, or registration of improvements, in each province and each 
county is shown : — 



Cases under the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act in 1879. 







Number. 


Percentag 


of Total. 


Counties. 


Decrees or 
Dismisses. 


Decrees. 


Dismisses. 






Ulster : 

Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

Fermanagh, . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, . 
Tyrone, 


4 

6 

11 

10 

6 

6 

10 

4 

3 


4 

6 

9 

9 

4 

5 
5 
4 
3 


2 

1 

2 

1 

5 


Per cent. 
100 
100 
82 
90 
67 
83 
50 
100 
100 


Per cent. 

18 

10 

33 

17 

50 


Total of Ulster, 


60 


49 


11 


82 


18 


Munster : 

Cork,’E.R., . 
Cork, W.R., 
Kerry, 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, . 


4 
11 

5 
8 
3 
3 
3 


3 

5 

5 

1 

1 

3 


1 

6 

3 

2 


75 

45 

100 

63 

33 

33 

100 


25 

55 

37 

67 

67 


Total of Munster, 


37 


23 


14 


62 


38 
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Cases under the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act in 1880 —continued. 



Counties. 


Number 
of Cases in 

Decrees or 
Dismisses. 


Number. 


Percentage of Total. 


Decrees. 


Dismisses. 


Decrees. 


Dismisses. 


Leinster : 

Carlow, . 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

Longford, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 

Westmeath, . 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

Total of Leinster, 

Connaught : 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, . 

Sligo, 

Total of Connaught, 
Total of Ireland, 


3 
2 
1 

4 
3 
1 

2 

2 

6 

2 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 


1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 


67 

50 

100 

25 
■ 33 
100 

50 

67 

50 


Per cent. 

33 

50 

75 

67 

100 

50 

33 

50 


26 


13 


13 


50 


50 


1 

9 

1 


1 


1 


100 

89 

100 


11 


11 


10 


1 


91 


9 


134 


95 


39 


71 


29 



The decrease ofland cases in 1880 of 50 is accounted for by a decrease of 15 in 
Connaught, of 26 in Ulster, and of 12 in Leinster. On the other hand, there was an 
increase of 3 in Munster. The counties which showed decided decreases were London- 
derry, ID to 10; Tyrone, 12 to S ; Armagh, 11 to 6 ; Leitrim, 6 to 1 ; Fermanagh, 11 
to 6 ; and Sligo, 7 to none. 

If the total number of land cases entered, 348, be compared with the 526,000 agri- 
cultural holdings at yearly tenancies, it gives about the proportion of less than one 
in every 1,000 holdings on an average. 

In the 95 cases in which there were decrees, the total amount adjudged on the 
decrees was £ 8,204, being £4,450 less than £12,654, the amount for which decrees 
were given in 1879 ; and £8,861 less than the amount, £17,063, for which decrees were 
given in 187S. 

The following table shows the distribution of the amount in the different provinces in 



), 1879, and in 1878 for comparison 


















G 


ross Amouut 


of 


Num 


ber of Dec 


irees. 


Average Gross Sum 


adjudged 
























1880. 


1879. 


1878. 


| 1880. 


| 1879. 


1878. 


1880. | 


1879. | 


1878. 








.£ ' 








.£ 


£ 1 


£ 


Total of Ireland, 


8,204 


12,654 


17,063 


95 


120 


173 


86 










7,658 


8,305 


49 


58 ' 


78 


85 


132 


106 






1,989 


3,080 


13 


21 


29 




95 








1,610 


3,830 


23 


21 


32 








Connaught, 


459 


1,397 


1,848 


10 


20 











It appears from this table that the average gross amount awarded, without deducting- 
allowances for set-off to landlord, for dilapidation, rent, &c., was in all Ireland £86, as- 
compared with £105 in 1879, £98 in 1878, and £92 in 1877; indicating the small size 
of farms as to which claims are made. In Ulster it was £85, as compared with 
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£132 in 1879, £106 in 1878, and £128 in 1875 ; in Leinster it was £121, as compared 
with £95 in 1879, £106 in 1878, and £93 in 1875 ; in Munster it was £87, as compared 
with £77 in 1879, £120 in 1878, and £67 in 1875 ; and in Connaught £46, as compared 
with £70 in 1879, £54 in 1878, and £68 in 1875. 

The following Table has been constructed, showing the distribution of the £25,402 
claimed in cases where decrees made into provinces and counties, with the amount 
decreed, added on appeal or reduced on appeal in each province and county, and with 
the proportions for all Ireland and for each province and county of the amount decreed, 
added on appeal or reduced on appeal, to the amount claimed. 



Part II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 

Local Administra- 
tion of Just ice — 
Larger Districts. 

County Courts. 
Land Sessions. 



Proceedings under Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870. 



County. 




- 


UNT 








Amount 


Dewcramado 0 


— 


Added on 
Appeal. 






Appeal. 


Reduced on 
Appeal. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Ireland, 


25,402 


8,204 


154 


549 


31 


0-6 


2-1 


Ulster, . 


13,851 


4,168 


' 103 


469 


30 


0-7 


3-4 




3,201 


1,071 


_ 


_ 


33 


_ 


_ 


Oovao 


2,964 


1,272 


- 


297 


43 


- 


10 


Fermanagh, . 


1,673 


290 


- 


- 


18 




- 


Antrim, 


1,295 






— 




- 


2 


Londonderry, . 


1,204 


327 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Armagh, 


1,155 




- 


- 




- 


- 


Tyrone, . 


987 




- 


- 




- 


- 


Monaghan, 


811 














Down, . 


561 


144 


- 






_ 




Leinster, 


4,968 


1,578 


32 


- 


32 


0-6 






1,235 


567 


_ 




45 


_ 


_ 




1,137 


343 


_ 


- 


30 


- 






924 


166 


- 


- 


18 


- 


- 




587 


148 


_ 


- 




- 


- 


King’s County, 


493 


158 


- 


- 


32 


- 


- 




285 




_ 


— 




— 


— 


"Wicklow, 


161 


18 


32 


- 


11 


19-8 


- 




89 




_ 


- 




- 


- 


Longford, 


57 


23 


- 


- 


40 


- 


- 


Kilkenny, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Meath, . 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


Queen's County, 


- 




- 


~ 








Connaught, . 


1,582 


459 


- 


- 


29 


- 


- 


Mayo, . 


1,002 


260 


_ 


- 


26 


- 


- 








— 


- 




- 


- 


Leitrim, 


115 


66 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Galway, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Sligo, . 






“ 




“ 


“ 




Munster, 


5,001 


1,999 


19 


80 


40 


0-4 


1-6 


Cork, E. R., . 


1,243 


563 


_ 


_ 


45 


- 


- 


K prry, 


1,061 


286 


19 


- 






- 




922 


434 


- 


- 




- 


— 




890 


333 


- 


51 




- 




niavi> 


550 


229 


- 






- 




Tipperary, 


236 


139 


-■ 


- 




- 




Limerick, . 

















It appears from this Table that in all Ireland the amount decreed, £8,204, was 
31 per cent., of the amount claimed in cases where decrees were made — £25,402; that 
the addition on appeal of £154 was 0'6 per cent, of this amount, and what was struck 
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off on appeal, £549, was only 2T per cent, of this amount, making the net sum 
decreed £7,809, or 30' 7 per cent, of the amount claimed. 

In Ulster, the amount decreed was 30 per cent, on the amount claimed, and it 
was reduced on appeal by 2‘7 per cent. 

The largest increase on appeal was in Antrim — £103 on £290 decreed. The largest 
reduction on appeal was in Cavan, of £297 on £1,272 decreed. 



Classifying the ejectments executed by Sheriffs according as they came from the High 
Court of Justice or the County Court, gives the following results : — 





1880. 


1879. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Ejectments Executed, ...... 


3,312 


3,526 


- 


214 


Of High Court, Ireland, ...... 


905 


856 


49 


- 




298 


340 


_ 


42 




372 


386 


- 


14 


Connaught, ....... 


102 






- 


Ulster, . . . . 








' 


Of County Court, Ireland, ...... 


2,407 


2,670 


- 


263 




488 


501 


- 


13 




597 


658 


- 




Connaught, ....... 


276 


508 


- 




Ulster, ........ 











The ejectments executed show a decrease of 214 — from 3,526 to 3,312 — following an 
increase of 1,009 in 1879. 

In the ejectments from the High Court there was, however, an increase in the 
number executed, 49, following an increase of 334 in 1879. 

The County Court ejectments increased from 5,942 in 1877 to 7,510 in 1878, to 
9,611 in 1879, and to 9,856 in 1880, or 2'5 per cent, in 1880. 

The executions of County Court ejectments by the Sheriff show a decrease of 263 
from 2,670 in 1879, to 2,407 in 1880, this follows an increase of 675 in 1879. 

Other creditors were, in 1879, no. less importunate than those connected with land, 
while the amount recovered by ordinary Civil Bill increased from £409,900 to £480,370 
in 1879, but fell to £413,513 in 1880. The number of Civil Bill decrees or dismisses 
unconnected with ejectments executed by Sheriffs or special bailiffs increased from 
21,678 in 1878, to 35,091 in 1879. The returns of the Sheriffs are so imperfect in 1880 
that it is impossible to make a satisfactory comparison. The number returned, 20,548, 
include in some counties decrees lodged for execution, and some counties make no 
returns. From the very exceptional character of the year as to the extent of resistance 
to executions, it is difficult to make an estimate. 

The pressure of the year told on the Cottier tenants, the caretakers, servants, and 
herdsmen in the rural districts ; the warrants to Special Bailiffs increased from 527 
to 633, or by 20 per cent. Then there was a great pressure on the labouring classes 
in the large and small towns ; the warrants to Special Bailiffs against weekly tenants 
in towns increased from 10,549, to 13 } 838, or 31 per cent. 

The civil proceedings at Petty Sessions, other than against weekly or cottier tenants, 
led to a decrease of warrants issued from 14 868 to 13,970. 
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The following is a Summary of the Returns of Sheriffs as to execution of ejectments, 
classed so as to show the proportion that were and were not for non-payment of rent : — 



Ejectments Executed, Superior and County Courts. 


1880. 


1879. 




D “ 


In all Ireland (528,000* holdings above one acre), Total, 


3,312 


3,526 


- 


214 


For Non-payment of Rent, ..... 


2,646 


2,677 


- 


31 


Other Ejectments, ...... 






— 


183 


In Ulster (189,000 holdings, &c.), Total, .... 


1,179 


1,103 


•76 


- 


For Non-payment of Rent, ..... 


965 


758 


207 


— 


Other Ejectments, . ... 




345 


— 


IF1 


In Leinster, Munster, and Connaught (339,000 holdings), Total, . 


2,133 


2,423 


- 


290 


For Non-payment of Rent, ..... 

Other Ejectments, ...... 


1,681 

452 


1,919 

504 


- 


238 

52 


In Leinster (108,000 holdings, &c.), Total, 


786 


841 


- 


55 


For Non-payment of Rent, ..... 


617 


683 


- 


66 


Other Ejectments, ...... 




158 






In Munster (112,000 holdings, &c.), Total, 


969 


1,044 


- 


75 


For Non-payment of Rent, ..... 


750 


748 


2 


- 


Other Ejectments, ...... 






— 


77 


In Connaught (119,000 holdings, &c.), Total, 


378 


538 


- 


160 


For Non-payment of Rent, ..... 


314 


488 


- 


174 


Other Ejectments, ...... 











* Above one acre in 1878. Thom’s Statistics, 1880, p. 681. 



From this Table it appears that there was a decrease of 214 in the number of 
ejectments executed in 1880, the number being 3,312, as compared with 3,526 in 
1879 and 2,517 in 1878. There was an increase of 1,009 in 1879, of 566 in 1878, and 
of 112 in 1877, whilst there had been a decrease of 280 in the prosperous year of 1876. 

Of the decrease of 214, 31 were in ejectments for non-payment of rent, and 183 for 
other causes. 

In Connaught the decrease in those for non-payment of rent was 174, reducing the 
number below that in 1878. In those for other causes there was, however, a small 



increase of 14. 

These figures have a very important bearing upon the four heads of Compensation 
under the Irish Land Act of 1870. Two of the grounds of compensation, Tenant-right 
and Improvements, are not forfeitable for non-payment of x’ent, while where the com- 
pensation is given for quitting the holding alone, or for quitting the holding and 
improvements together, the claim, so far as it rests on quitting the holding under Section 
3 of the Land Act, is forfeited if the ejectment is for non-payment of rent, except in the 
special case of holdings at annual rent not exceeding £15, where the County Court 
Judge certifies under Section 9 “ That the non-payment of rent causing the eviction has 
arisen from the rent being an exorbitant rent.” 

The proceedings of Sheriffs in 1880 other than those having relation to Jurors 
summoned, and than those above referred to, are returned as follows : 



Courts held under Writ of Trial or Inquiry, . • 

, for Compensation under Lands Clauses, Companies Act, osc., 
Posse Comitatus taken, . - - ■ 

Writs of Execution from High Court of Justice — Fieri facias, . 

„ Capias ad satisfaciendum, 

Application to Court in Interpleader, - 

Replevin Bonds and Affidavits of value, . . ■ • • 

Decrees or Processes executed, viz. . 
Writs of Habere executed by consent without disturbing U nder- tenant, 
Number of Under-Tenants acknowledging in such cases, 

Injunctions from Land Judges, and writs of assistance, 



Part II. 
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tion oj Justice — 
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County Courts. 

Ejectments 
executed for 
non-payment of 
rent and others in 
1880 and 1879, 



Proceedings of 
Sheriffs other than 
as to Jurors 
summoned. 
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As to the revision of Jurors Lists and Books, it involved the striking off of 37,980 out 
of 98,980 persons, or 39 per cent. ; there were only 75 added on revision. 



LoadAdminisbra- Besides those struck off on revision there were 296 struck off by Judges, and 292 
Lion of Justice — exempted by Clerks of the Peace. This gives the total number of Jurors on the 
Large r Dist ricts. correc £ e( j Q enera l Jurors Books in all Ireland, 60,487. This is an increase of only 
Revision of Jurors 5 } Q87, on the number (55,400) on the General Jurors Lists in 1871 — the last under 
tionVf Jurors ° C the old law. 55,448 Jurors were on rated qualification, 2,783 £10 freeholders, 1,992 
Books - £20 leaseholders, 243 Directors of Public Companies, and 21 Harbour Commissioners. 



In the case of 16,260 persons on the Special Jurors Lists, 4,730 persons were struck 
off and 5 exempted by the Clerks of the Peace, and none struck off by a Judge, and 
308 added, so that there was a net revision of 4,427, or 26 per cent. The books show 
11,833 Special Jurors. There are no statistics of the number under the previous law 
to compare these figures with. 

Jurors summoned. Along with the jurors summoned by Sheriffs are included the jurors summoned to 
the Court of Quarter Sessions held by the Recorder and to the Recorder’s Court in the 
case of the boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry, which have separate Courts of 
Sessions of the Peace, although these are summoned by the Clerk of the Peace of the 
borough. 

The total number of jurors returned as summoned in the year is 47,559, as compared 
with 48,330 in 1879. The jurors summoned are distributed according to the purposes 
for which they were summoned, and so as to show, as far as possible, the division of 
duty between Special and Common Jurors. For this purpose it has been assumed that 
the Grand Jurors at Assizes are generally qualified as Special Jurors, though this is not 
necessarily the case. 

J urors Summoned. 





i=. 


Quarter Sessions, 
Civil Bill Courts; 


Potit and 
at Assizes and 
Dublin 


’lil" 


Spscial Jurors. 


’= 


If 


■^KSSj, 


Total, 

Outside Dublin County and City. 
Total, 

Quarter Sessions, Recorder’s 
Court, and Civil Bill Court, 
Assizes, .... 

Other pui-poses, 

In Dublin County and City. 
Total, 

Superior and Commission Courts, 
Sessions and Recorder’s Courts, 
Other purposes, 


47,559 


16,938 


12,460 


84 


18,077 


4,148 


13,929 


42,305 


14,838 


11,282 


48 j 


16,137 


3,332 


12,805 


23,601 

18,656 

48 


14,838 


11,282 , 


48 


8,763 

7,374 


3,332 


8,763 

4,042 


5,254 


2,100 


1,178 


36 


1,940 


816 


1,124 . 


3,986 

1,232 

36 


1,260 

840 


1,178 


36 


1,548 

392 


816 


732 

392 



The occasions for jury service in the county and city of Dublin are, from the absence 
of Assizes and number and frequent sittings of the Divisions of the High Court, 
different from what they are in the other counties and cities in Ireland. 



Outside Dublin county and city, the purposes for which jurors were summoned are 
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indicated by these figures 23,601 for Quarter Sessions, Recorders’ and Civil Bill 
■Courts ; 18,656 for Assizes, and 48 for other purposes. In Dublin county and city the 
High Court and Commission Court required 3,986 ; the Quarter Sessions, Recorder’s 
and Civil Bill Courts only 1,232, and 36 for other purposes. 

The duty as between Special and other Jurors was thus distributed : — 



Special Jurors (including Grand Jurors at Assizes, assumed to be generally of 
that class), ,......• 

Other Jurors, ...■••••• 

Either Special or other Jurors, according to rotation. 

Jurors summoned for other purposes than Superior Courts, Assizes, Quarter 
Sessions, &c., not specified whether Special or Common, or both, . 



18,077 

16,938 

12,460 

84 



Part II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 



Local Administra- 
tion of Justice — 
Larger Districts. 



Jurors summoaed. 



Total, ..... 47,659 



Of the 18,077 summonses to Special Jurors, only 4,148 count in the rotation to save 
them from serving in turn with other jurors, and for 13,929 summonses no credit is given ; 
9,155 of these arise from their being summoned on Quarter Sessions Grand Juries, 
and 4,774 from their attendance on Grand Juries at Assizes and the Dublin Term 
Grand Juries, recently reduced to a minimum, and the Dublin Commission Court. 

If the finding of bills were dispensed with in all cases of public prosecutions except 
treason, as in Scotland, and private prosecutors required to have bills found by Assize 
and Term Grand Juries, there would be a saving of 9,155 Special Jurors for Quarter 
Sessions Grand Juries, besides the number for the Grand Juries at the Commission 
•Court, or more than half the occasions of Special Jurors being summoned. 



In the following summary the statistics of appeals at Quarter Sessions are compared Quarter Sessions. 
with the figures for 1879 : — Appeals from 



Appeals at Quarter Sessions. 


1880. 


1879. 


If, 'S' 


Decrease, Qua] 
1880. 


Appeals from Magistrates : — 


348 


262 


86 












— 


Varied, . • ■ 

Otherwise disposed of (including cases where there 










was no appearance), 










Total, . 


675 j 


535 


140 


- 



The number of appeals from Magistrates heard at Quarter Sessions, as appears from 
the above figures, was 140 more in 1880 than in 1879. There had been a decrease 
of 95 in 1879. Of the appeals heard and decided in Court, in 348 cases the previous 
decisions were affirmed, in 163 reversed, and in 53 varied. 



The number of licences granted at other Quarter Sessions than the annual licensing Spirit Licences 
Sessions was 955, which, with the number granted and confirmed at the Annual Sessions 
(1,608), makes 2,563 in all, and of these 703 were on original application, compared 
with 500 in 1879, and 361 in 1878. 

There are no Manor Courts in Ireland since the Manor Courts Abolition Act of 1859. Smaller Districts. 
The following summary shows the business in 1880 in the eight Local Charter Courts, w ~ 
which were preserved by the Municipal Corporation Reform Act of 1840, viz. : — Courts. 
Clonmel Court of Conscience, Drogheda Court of Conscience, Dublin Lord Mayor’s 
Court, Dublin Court of Conscience, Kilkenny Court of Conscience, Limerick Court 
of Conscience, Londonderry Court of Conscience, and Wexford Court of Conscience. 

There were summonses issued, 6,511, against 6,623 in 1879 ; causes heard, 4,328; 
decrees for plaintiff, 3,118; for defendant, 808; otherwise disposed of, 402; amount 
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Part II. recovered, £4,829 ; fees collected, £426, £129 of which goes to the President, £290 to 
Statistics. other officers, and £7 to other purposes. 

It thus appears that these Courts are all in the extremely retrograde state of having 

{waSSE* off™™ paid by fees, while in some of them, even the J ndges are paid by fees. 

Smaller District >. q;be j ast table in the Appendix shows the civil business at the Courts of P etty Sessions. 

Peiiy~Se8sions The summonses issued were 137,848, which shows an increase of 4,326, following 
Courts. i ncr eases of 11,932 in 1879, 5,022 in 1878, 112 in 1877, and 9,176 in 1876. 

Civil proceedings. cases at p e tty Sessions other than proceedings against cottier and weekly 

tenants were disposed of as follows : — 



Summonses issued, . 
Complaints heard, . 
Decrees made, 
Warrants issued, . 



112,725 112,183 

63,542 64,963 

48,770 50,114 

13,970 14,868 



542 — 

— 1,421 

_ 1,344 

. 898 



Proceedings The table also shows the proceedings relating to cottier tenants under the Landlord 

against cottier and tenant Act, 1860, (Stat. 23 & 24 Vic., c. 154,) under which cottier tenements of 
less than half an acre, under £5 rent, and repaired by landlord, may be summarily 
recovered at Petty Sessions, for waste, for non-payment of rent, or for overholding. 
The cases for summary recovery of tenements in towns against weekly tenants, under 
Stat. 14 & 15 Vic., c. 92, sec. 15, are also shown. 

The proceedings against cottier and weekly tenants and against servants, herdsmen,, 
and caretakers in 1880 appear from the returns to have been as follows : — 



Sumsiary. Recovery of Possession. 


issued. 


Complaints 


Warrants to 

Special Bailiffs. 


stay of Execution. 


Cottier Tenants. 

Under Stat. 23 & 24 Vic., c. 154. 
For Waste (sec. 84), 

For Non-payment of Rent (sec. 85), . 


48 

299 


36 

196 


1 


633 


132 


Caretakers, Servants, and Cottier 
Tenants. 

For Overliolding (sec. 86), 


1,394 


937 




Weekly Tenants. 

Under Stat. 14 <fc 15 Vic., c. 92. 
For Overliolding in Towns (sec. 15), . 


23,382 


16,241 




13,205 


151 


Total, .... 


25,123 


17,410 


j 13,838 


283 



Number of (lays oil The returns further indicate the number of days on which Petty Sessions were not 

SoMions^ot held held in consequence of the non-attendance of Magistrates. This number (841), as 
for non-attendance compared with 13,547 days on which Petty Sessions Courts other than Dublin Police 
of Magistrates. Q ourts were held, gives a proportion of 6 '2 per cent. ; but this proportion is differently 
distributed, and reaches 13'7 per cent, in the province of Connaught, as appears from 
the following table : — 



- 


— 


Number of 
Days on which 
Petty Sessions 
not held for 

of Magistrates. 


Number of 
Days on which 
Petty Sessions 
held. 


Proportion 
of Days when 
Sessions 
not held to 

which Sessions 
held. 


Connaught, 


Ill . 


294 


2,138 






163* . 










166 . 


248 


4,725 


5-2 


Ulster, 


168 . 








Total (608 Courts),* . 


841 


*13,547 


6-2 



• Not including 728 days in 3 Metropolitan Police District Courts, where local Magistrates cannot sit. 
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The serious hardships on the poor of having in 1878 so many as 884 Petty Sessions ^ AllT ^ 
■Courts postponed having come specially under the notice of the Lord Lieutenant in the Statistics. 
spring of 1879, a circular was addressed by His Grace’s directions to Lieutenants of Local A(iniin {g lm . 
Counties in Ireland, bringing the statistics of each Petty Sessions Court in the County tion of Justice— 

for the year 1878 under the Lieutenant’s notice, with a view either to secure more ” 

punctual attendance of the present magistrates, or to lead to new appointments where PeU Q^^ ons 
necessary. 

The postponements in Ulster were reduced, in 1879, from 146 to 90, in Munster 
from 245 to 192, and in Leinster from 228 to 211. Thus in these three Provinces 
there were 126 fewer postponements in 1879. In Connaught, however, the evil 
increased, in 1879, from 265 to 275 postponements, and the subject led to a return being 
moved for by a Connaught member in the House of Commons. 1880 shows an increase 
of the hardship in Ulster from 90 to 95 ; in Munster from 192 to 248 ; and from 275 
to 294 in Connaught, where the postponements now amount to about 14 per cent. 

Leinster alone shows a decrease in 1880 from 211 in 1879 to 204. All Ireland shows 
an increase of 83 postponements in 1880. 



SUMMARY. 

t Summary of the principal results noticed in the preceeding 



Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Summary of 
Report. 



The following is 
Report : — 

PART I.— CRIMINAL STATISTICS. increasTi^irish 

1. Indictable offences for jury trial have increased for four years in succession f °^° n “ r in 
by 67 in 1877, 631 in .1878, 1,130 in 1879, and 518 in 1880. The aggregate of these exceptional legis- 
successive increases is 2,346, raising the indictable offences from 6,261 in 1876 to 8,607 
in 1880. 



2. This increase of crime ended in the renewal of special legislation for the restraining 
of crime — though the figures did not reach the number in 1870, the last preceding year 
when exceptional legislation was deemed necessary, when the indictable offences not 
disposed of summarily were 9,517. 

3. The more serious class of indictable offences, those punishable only after trial by jury 
were 5,312, this number exceeded the English proportion for same population 4,569 by 
743, this marks definitely the increase of crime in 1880, as the Irish proportion has been 
usually below the English. In 1879 for instance, it was only 3,832 as compared with 
4,767, the English proportionate figure for 1878. The increase of 1,480 or 43 per cent, 
in a single year in the more serious class of crime in Ireland, indicates very clearly the 
■circumstances which led to exceptional measures to restrain crime. 

4. Thechief pointinwhiehthelrishfigures are unfavourable, is inoffences of intimidation, 
1876 in number compared with 3 in England and 1 in Scotland. This has an especial 
bearing on the necessity of exceptional legislation. 



5. Thenext unfavourable point is the excess of malicious offences against property, 1,133, 
as compared with 88 in England and 149 in Scotland. These form part of the Irish 
Land Question, Poor Law Question, and Local Courts Jurisdiction Question, which are 
under the consideration of Parliament, and in connexion with what is noticed in paragraph 
8 below as to the difference between the English and the Scotch Poor Law, it is remark- 
able that the Scotch malicious offences are in excess of the English. 
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Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Summary nj 
Report. 

Irish crime greater 
than English but 
less than Scotch 



Dofects in 
Scotch Poor Law 
and Scotch Law 
of Marriage. 



Excess of infanti- 
cide, arising from 
defective state of 
Irish Bastardy 



Result of Irish 
Sunday Closing 
Legislation. 



Case of defective 
Classification in 
Scotch Statistics. 



6. As indicating the relative state of crime of the three parts of the United Kingdom, it 
is remarkable that this degree of crime which lead to exceptional legislation in Ireland, 
was exceeded by the amount of serious crime for a similar population in Scotland,. 
6,083, or 771 above the Irish figure (5,312) which was thought so serious. 

7. The Scotch excess is caused by crimes against property, which show an aggregate 
excess of 3,636, and of this excess no less than 2,726 are in the serious items of crimes 
against property with violence. The Scotch excess above the English figure is 1,637. 
This seems to point to some characteristics in which Scotland differs from both Ireland 
and England. 

8. The distress of the past winter brought into prominence the peculiarity of the Scotch 
Poor Law by which Parochial Boards, corresponding to our Guardians of the poor, are 
prohibited from relieving the able-bodied, however serious their distress may be. Then 
the law of poor removal, requiring five years industrial residence and the existence of 
parochial rating and the absence of a common poor fund like the London Fund in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, make the Scotch Poor Law less efficient than the English. 

9. The next figure in which the Scotch come out unfavourably is in offences against 
morality, which are double the number in Ireland, 238 as compared with 119; the Scotch 
figure much exceeds the English one, which is only 175. .This excess in Scotland has 
an important bearing on the Scotch law of marriage, which was some years since con- 
demned by a "Royal Commission for Inquiry into the Marriage Laws of the three countries, 
and upon the statutory denial of poor relief, either in or out of workhouses to able- 
bodied women without children. 

10. There is an excess in the Irish offences against the lives of infants other than infanti- 
cide, 84, as compared with the English proportionate figure (36), this excess must how- 
ever, be taken in connexion with the defective state of the Irish Bastardy Laws as compared 
with the English, while 1,017 persons were proceeded against for violation of the 
Bastardy Laws in England and Wales ; only 2 were proceeded against in Ireland. This 
arises from Irish women not having the same legal remedy against putative fathers of 
illegitimate children as in England, the Poor Law Guardians alone being allowed to sue, 
and all right of recovering support ceasing when the woman leaves the workhouse. 

11. In the offences punishable by summary conviction only, the Irish figures come 
out very unfavourably, the number 187,967 being more than the English (103,705) and 
Scotch (71,736) figures added together (175,441). This great excess rests on three 
figures. Punishable drunkenness was 48,397 in excess of the English figure. Road 
and way offences 24,591,. and unclassed offences 19,397. 

12. With a view to check the temptation to punishable drunkenness, Parliament in 
the Session of 1 878, extended to the greater part of Ireland the Scotch law as to 
Sunday closing. The number of offences of punishable drunkenness was reduced from 
110,000 in 1877 to 107,000 in 1878 or by 3,000. In 1879 when the Act was a whole 
year in operation, the reduction below 1877 was 11,000, and in 1880 the number fell to 
88,048 or a reduction of nearly 22,000, which though partly ascribable to distress, must 
be largely ascribed to the effect of Sunday Closing Legislation. 

13. The Scotch statistical forms are very far behind those of England and Ireland in 
grouping without classification under a single head of “ Contraventions of Acts of Par- 
liament ” 26,241 offences which in England and Ireland are classified under 14 heads, 
specifying the specific class of statutes violated as Poor Law Acts, Education Acts, &c. 
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14. There is a difficulty in comparing the Irish and English figures in this class as 
the Poor Law, Vagrancy Law, Bastardy Law, and Law as to Compulsory Education are 
different. What the figures really point to is the importance of a Minor Offences Code 
for the United Kingdom, similar to the proposed criminal code for indictable offences. 

15. The remarkable difference in the proportion of imprisonment to fines as a punish- 
ment for minor offences, 1 to 9 in Ireland as compared with 1 to 5 in England and 
Wales, directed attention to the difference of the laws. Mr. Litton, q.c., m.p., introduced 
two Bills to effect assimilation. The Petty Sessions Clerks Bill to extend the principle 
of the English Justices Clerks Act of 1867 to Ireland, and a Summary Jurisdiction Bill 
to extend the principle of Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879, to Ireland. The Petty 
Sessions Clerks Bill passed (Stat. 44 & 45 Vic., c. 18). The Solicitor-General for Ireland, 
(Mr. Johnstone) promised on behalf of the Government to deal with the subject of 
the Irish Summary Jurisdiction Assimilation Bill next Session. 

16. In 1862 provision was made in England for granting certificates of approval to 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies. This law Avas not extended to Ireland till 1879, and only 
three Prisoners’ Aid Societies have as yet been certified in Ireland. In 1879 certain 
members of a society formed for the purpose of finding employment for Protestant women 
discharged prisoners, and called the Belfast Prison Gate Mission, was certified, and in 
1881 the Discharged Women’s Roman Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society was certified, and 
since then some members of the Dublin Prison Gate Mission as a Protestant Women’s 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. 

17. The success of State assistance to the deaf and dumb and blind in 1843, in developing 
the excellent Institutions at Cabra and Merrion, and the various Industrial schools and 
Reformatories points to the importance of further State assistance in Ireland, to 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, especially for children under 21. The importance of this 
extension of the Reformatory principle in the case of girls is shown by the number of 
commitments of those between 16 and 21, 1,935, being 11 times- the number between 
12 and 16 (169). 

18. As the law treats young people under 21 as minors for the purpose of marrying 
without consent of parents and guardians, and for the purpose of managing property, it 
appears to be a logical consequence that the true age for reformatory treatment and 
State guardianship of the neglected and criminal to extend to, is 21 and not 16. 
This has begun to be felt in the case of girls, as shown by the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
and the London Society for befriending young servant girls up to 20 Avho have been 
sent out from the district pauper schools. So also the objection to transferring girls 
at the early age now done from the workhouse schools to the adult wards of 
workhouses. 

19. The Statistics of Education of Prisoners shows that in the case of women and girls 
the largest proportion (nearly three-fifths), (59'3 per cent.), were wholly uneducated. Of 
children committed to Industrial schools 56 per cent, could neither read nor write. 
In England and Wales the proportion of women and girls committed to prison who 
were wholly ignorant was only 39 '2 per cent., and in France only 44 per cent. 

20. The Irish National school system seems to be successful for the class that falls 
within its reach, but the want of Compulsory Education leaves a considerable substratum 
not reached by the National school system allowing a wholly ignorant class to grow up 
to form such a large proportion of those committed to prison. 
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21. The increase of 518 crimes in 1880, was spread over 29 of the County and Town 
districts in Ireland, and there was a decrease in only 13. The most marked increases 
are those of 210 in Galway, 188 in Kerry, and 170 in the East Riding of Cork. 

22. The change has been so great as to make rural crime exceed urban crime in its 
most serious form in the counties adjoining to Galway Town, Waterford City, Drogheda 
Town and Cork City, contrary to the experience of the 17 preceding years. 

23. In Dublin the excess of urban crime though diminished in proportion still con- 
tinues. The habitual drunkards return shows a falling off in Dublin (with 337,000 popu- 
lation), from 439 to 250 ; in seven other chief town districts, with about equal aggregate 
population, from 722 to 553 ; in rest of Ireland (with 4,718,000 population) from 2,123 to 
1,812. The proportion now is in the seven other chief towns, 15 in the 10,000 popula- 
tion, in Dublin 7, and in rest of Ireland 4. 

24. In Ireland the acquittals are 30'5 per cent. In England and Wales, 20‘1 per 
cent, in Scotland (with one-third special in each jury panel and verdict of the majority), 
12 per cent. 

25. In France the acquittals vary from 50 per cent., in offences against public order 
and 23 per cent, in crimes against the person, to 16 per cent, in robbery, with an aggregate 
average of 21 per cent. As crimes against the person and against public order pre- 
ponderate in Ireland, and robbery in Scotland, the French Statistics account for part of 
the marked difference between Irish and Scotch proportion of acquittals, 30 per cent, to 
12 per cent. The rest of the difference is to be accounted for by the more perfect system 
of public prosecution and the constitution of the jury panels so as to include one-third 
special jurors, and the verdict of the majority. 

25. The organized staff of medical officers under the Poor Law, more complete than 
the English system and the double number of police in proportion to population in 
Ireland, afford great facilities for at length introducing the leading characteristics of 
the English Lunacy Reform of 1853, the inspection and careful looking after of lunatics 
not in asylums, and of a class like the 3,350 reported by Special Commissioners to be 
at large in Ireland in a neglected state, and to require prompt care. 

26. Pending the final decision as to increasing the number of asylums as proposed 
by some, or improving the workhouse accommodation for certain classes of lunatics as 
proposed by others, the whole of the alleged neglected lunatics, estimated at 3,350 in 
number, would if the English Law of 1853 were extended to Ireland, be brought under 
view and care, and the costly asylum space could be used for curable cases which would 
then bear a larger proportion than at present to be incurable, 2,016 to 5,854 (or about 
one-fourth). Private asylums might as in England, to the extent of 600 in same 
population, be used to supply the temporary want of public asylum accommodation; the 
numbers of incurable cases in asylums, estimated in 1879 as 1,360, might be jftovided 
for, either in workhouses under Act of 1875, or might be boarded out as in England 
and Scotland. 

27. While the number of lunatics residing in families would by the extension of the 
English Reform of 1853, to Ireland, be reduced immediately to the extent of those sent 
to private asylums, and the incurable sent to workhouses, and probably largely by the 
increase of asylum accommodation in more prosperous years, the number actually 
protected by inspection would be immediately upwards of 3,000, and under such in- 
spection the neglected class would no doubt rapidly diminish. 
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28. Under these circumstances there is therefore every reason to expect that if the 
English Lunacy Reform of 1853, was extended to Ireland, it would produce the result 
it has produced in England, and in one or two years at farthest the large numbers, noticed 
m this Report, of lunatics having been kept out in Ireland till dangerous, and an intent 
to commit a crime could be proved, would be also reduced, and by this simple extension 
to Ireland, of the latest improvement to English and Scotch law, we would have only 
the English proportion of 3 lunatics committed for an intent to commit a crime, instead 
of the Irish proportion of 1,272 in a year. 

29. In sentences of death,, the Irish figure was 3, the French 4, the English 8, and 
the Scotch figure was 0. 

30. In England the criminals are 33 to every 13 police ; in Ireland the criminals are 
14 to every 21 police. 

PART IT.— JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 

(a). Central Administration of Justice. 

1. One of the chief objects for which Judicial Statistics have been collected in England 
is to detect any delay in the administx-ation of justice, especially in the High Court of 
Justice, and many reforms have been introduced or proposed with a view to reduce the 
heavy arrears in the English Courts. 

2. In 1877 an additional Judge of the English High Court of Justice was appointed, 
but the postponed cases in the English Chancery Division increased in 1879 from 549 
to 796. 

3. The postponed Common Law Jury cases in England increased in 1879 from 799 
to 956, and those for further consideration or judgment from 8 to 147. The increase 
of English postponed cases is thought so serious there that a remedy has been proposed 
for it, by following the Scotch model, and extending the English County Court Juris- 
diction from £50 to £200. 

4. The two most marked instances of arrears in Ireland are in the Supreme Court of 
Appeal and in the Consolidated Jury Trial Court. The new Court of Appeal, though 
having so much more business cast upon it, cannot sit so long as the Chancery Appeal 
Court, for instead of temporary arrangements having been made to meet the present 
Probate Judge and Senior Land Judge not being liable to go circuit, the Lords Justices 
of Appeal are both liable to go circuit. Again, the plan of having the Supreme Appeal 
Court sitting in two concurrent branches of three members each has not been found 
convenient to carry into effect without deranging other judicial business. 

5. The consequence of these two circumstances has been that, with only 95 appeals 
set down for argument, there were no less than 18 awaiting hearing at the end of the 
year and no less than four awaiting judgment. 

6. This arrear occurred although the number of appeals set down (95) had diminished 
from 113 in 1879 or by 18 — but in 1879, the cases awaiting hearing at the end of the 
year were 35. As with the return of years of prosperity the appeal business is likely to 
increase, it is important to guard against the arrears again increasing. 

7. One of the greatest improvements effected by the Judicature Act was the 
substituting of the two Consolidated Jury Trial Courts for the After-Term Sittings of 
the Nisi Prius Courts ; thus having two Courts sitting always (except in vacations and 
during circuits) for the trial of jury cases. From the very convenience of these tribunals 
the business has increased from 215 cases tried in 1878 to 266 in 1879, and to 300 in 
1880. The want of elasticity in the judicial arrangements, however, to meet this 
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increase oi business appears from the fact that the number of cases for jury trial post 
poned “ by order, or from want of time to try, or other cause ” having risen from- 25 in 
1878 to 74 in 1880. 

8. Where these postponements arose from want of time to try the case they are, so far 
as the suitors are concerned, a serious denial of justice, and so far as the members of 
the legal profession are concerned, they are just the sort of burdens to clients 
(introducing uncertainty and unnecessary expense) likely to check the legitimate ex- 
Consolidatod Jury tension of law business. 

No'w Rul'esior 9. The Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice have 
n^afcrownrido gi yen instructions for the preparation of draft rules for their consideration, for regulating 
o£Quccn’8°Bondl e the practice at the Crown side of the Queen’s Bench Division. 

10. This terminates one of the most serious defects in the procedure of the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland. The Irish Queen’s Bench Judges have been waiting since 
1873 for the English Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division to issue rules for this 
branch under the English Judicature Act of that year. They have consequently not 
hitherto exercised their powers of making rules under the Irish Queen s Bench Act of 
1872. 

11. The English Queen’s Bench Crown business is under English Rules of 1844, but 
the Irish have hitherto been without Statutable Rules though this defect was pointed 
out 18 years ago by the very influential body of English and Irish Judges who consti- 
tuted the English and Irish Law and Chancery Commission. 

Effect of agricul- 12. The financial and agricultural depression of 1879 and 1880 have had a very 
tural and financial ser i ous effect on sales before the Land Judges. 

3TS ST The purchases made fell from XI, 21 7,000 in 1878, to X799.000 in 1879, and to £325,549 

Judges, and ; n 1880 _ jf t he sales of town lots could be eliminated from these figures a more per- 
perty under official feet measure could be obtained of the agricultural depression which they indicate, 
management. ... if 

13. When the prices diminish the Judges have an absolute discretion as to sales ol 
proprietors’ interests, so the creditor cannot force a sale in all cases (whilst the Sheriff 
has not similar discretion as to sales of tenants’ interests). With the increase in the 
number of petitions and this necessary stoppage of sales the quantity of property passing 
from private to official management increases. This is indicated by 1,381 cases being 
returned pending in chambers of Land Judges at end of 1880, as compared with 1,225 
at beginning of the year, being 156 or 12 per cent. more. 
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14. The exact rental which the cases under the Court in this way or otherwise 
represent, is very imperfectly returned, as the records of the Receiver s Department 
shows only the rental on accounts passed, £369,212 a year, and not the rental of the 
property managed by receivers acting under the authority of the Land Judges — and 
as to the rental so returned of accounts passed, the Examiner of the Receiver’s Office of 
the Land Judges adds a note that “he cannot be sure if this amount is- correct as he 
has no means in office of knowing accurately.” In 1879 the rental on accounts passed 
was returned as £438,249. 

15. Taking the lowest of these figures as correct, and as not including cases where 
accounts in arrear or only passed once in three years, it represents a large portion of 
the land of Ireland under the official management of the State, the very evil the Court 
was established to correct ; whilst the note to the return from the Receiver’s Depart- 
ment indicates how largely management in it is judicial and not executive. 



16. The delay of sales increases the time estates are before the Land Judges. If 
the number of petitions presented in the year (326), be compared with the number 
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pending in Judges’ Chambers at the end of the year (1,381), it appears that from the Tart II. 
first commencement of a proceeding before the Land Judges till the last payment of Statistics 

the produce of the sale a period of 4 years on an average elapses. 

Central Adminis- 

17. By far the largest part of this delay is entirely beyond the control of the Judges, iratwn of Justice. 
and arises chiefly from the complication of title and legal technicalities the removal Delay in proceo( i_ 

• of which is the object of all those who recommend the adaptation to land of the prompt 
method by which shares in land held by railway companies, shares in ships and 
Government Stock are registered and transferred. 

(6). OFFICES FOB, REGISTRATION. Offices/or 

Registration. 

1. The consolidation of the offices connected with registration, has not been carried ^ j^~ nsoli 
out, though recommended by a Treasury Committee, so far back as 1874 and 1875, and j atin g offices for 
by the Registry of Deeds Commission of 1878. Registration. 

2 The reforms on these matters have been the work of private members, like Mr. Meldon’s Bills 
Mr. Meldon’s Bills of Sales Act of 1879, amendmg the Irish Law where it had been Lord Cairns’ Con- 
allowed to fall far behind the English Law, and Lord Cairn’s Conveyancing and Law of 
Property Bill of 1880 and 1881. Bill. 

3. In Scotland, acknowledgments of married women are taken before Justices of the Reformed Law as 

. _ . jo * i /—i ■ * to acknowledg- 

Peace, and so all women are saved the cost of Perpetual and Special Commissioners, ments of married 
In England, as many as 336 acknowledgments of married women were taken at Judges’ women - 
Chambers, to save poor women the fees. In Ireland under a similar jurisdiction, only 
2 were taken, 1 by a Judge of the High Court, and 1 by a County Court Judge. 

4. Now the whole of this expensive procedure is proposed to be abolished in 
England and Ireland, by Lord Cairn’s Conveyancing and Law of Property Bill, 1881. 

5. The law as to Offices of Registration in Ireland has been allowed to fall into a very Unreformed and 

defective state of 

■ defective state. Law as to Offices 

of Registration 

6. So far back as 1866 the English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners “^sfo^Jfind. 
reported that “ They found the Law of Judgments of the Superior Courts of Common 

Law in Ireland and the process, practice, and procedure therein to be in a very com- 
plicated and unsatisfactory state, and to differ in some material respects from the law 
of England on that subject.” 

7. Then in 1879, the Irish Registry of Deeds Commissioners made the recom- 
mendation “ That the several Statutes relating to Judgments should be consolidated ; 
that the system of registering Judgments as Mortgages should be discontinued ; that 
Judgment Creditors should be uuable to proceed summarily for the purpose of sale in the 
Chancery Division in cases where the debt did not exceed £100 and the valuation of the 
land does not exceed £50, Judgment shall attach as a lien only upon taking such proceed- 
ings and registering it as a Us pendens ; that sales of chattels real under fieri facias 
should be discontinued, and the remedies of Judgment Creditors against them shall be 
the same as against estates of freehold. 

8. Under the jurisdiction thus condemned of sales by fieri facias, conducted by Sub- 
sheriffs, no less than 5,690 sales took place in 1880, the year after this recommendation 
was made, and in 1881 it was this complicated, burdensome, and embarrassing jurisdic- 
tion condemned on this high authority that the landed proprietors had largely to rely 

-on for the recovery of their rents. 
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9. The Registry of Deeds is compulsory in every county in Ireland, whilst only in 
two in England, and in England is so local as to have four registries in a single county,, 
whilst in Ireland there is the same registry for all Ireland. Then, in England, owners 
have the opportunity of adopting the improved Registry of Title under Lord Cairns’ Act 
of 1875, while in Ireland the only alternative to a compulsory Registration of Deeds is 
a system of Record of Title, dating as far back as 1865, and based on Lord Westbury s 
Act for England, which was condemned by the Commission of 1 87 0, and superseded by 
Lord Cairns’ Act of 1875, not yet extended to Ireland. 

10. Of all the branches of law that come under consideration in the Judicial Statistics 
the laws and organization of Offices for Registration are now in the most backward state,, 
and contain the greatest amount of antiquated arrangements and legal principles, which 
have been condemned by Commissions, Committees, and by more recent Scotch and 
English precedents. 

(c). LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE.— LARGER DISTRICTS. 

1 . Some of the reforms which have been adopted for the extension of the Jurisdiction 
of the Local Courts on English and Scotch models have been very successful whilst 
others from some administrative defect do not show such satisfactory results. 

2. The localization of some branches of Admiralty Jurisdiction which was asked 
for by Foreign Consuls resident in Ireland has been very successful. 

3. The Local Admiralty cases in Belfast and Cork were 26 in number, being double 
the number in the preceding year. 

4. Thirty-seven of the English County Courts have Local Admiralty Jurisdiction. 
This would give for Irish proportion of population 8 of such Courts in Ireland, and 
as there are that number of Irish ports into which more than 25 foreign vessels enter 
in the course of the year a fair case is made for that amount of extension of Local 
Jurisdiction. 

5. It might be supposed that the Irish Local Admiralty business was small compared 
with the English, but the average in the Irish Courts was 13, while the average in the 
English Courts in 1878 was only 10. 

6. The extension of equitable jurisdiction to County Courts was proposed by Lord 
Chancellor O’Hagan, and carried by Lord Chancellor Ball in 1877, twelve years after 
the corresponding jurisdiction was given to Local Courts in England. 

7. The Irish cases in 1880 were 616 as compared with 125 in the same population in 
England and Wales in 1879. The aggregate sums in disputed cases in Ireland amounted to 
£59,996 as compared with £17,560 in an equal population in England. These figures 
show the boon which this extension of jurisdiction has conferred on the humbler class of 
suitors. 

8. In the Second Session of 1880, Lord O’Hagan carried the County Courts 
Jurisdiction in Lunacy, Ireland, Act. This reform gives to Local Courts the same power 
of providing care for the property and persons of Lunatics of moderate and humble 
means, that Lord Chancellor Ball’s Act of 1877, conferred in the case of minors. A 
similar Reform was carried earlier in the same year for Scotland under the name of the 
Judicial Factors’ Act. It had been recommended many years ago by the Scotch Law 
Commission, and was urged on Parliament each year since by the Scotch Lunacy 
Board, and for some years as to Ireland in the annual Statistical Reports. In this 
branch of reform Scotland and Ireland are now in advance of England. 
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9. The success of Local Equitable Jurisdiction in so short a time, shows how success- 
ful would be the proposed substitution of equitable sales in the County Court, for the 
condemned Common Law sales by the Sheriff, of chattels real under the writ of fieri 
.facias. 

10. This success too places the delay of extending bankruptcy jurisdiction, originally 
a branch of equitable jurisdiction, to the Irish County Courts in an anomalous position. 
Up to 1872, there was local insolvency jurisdiction in 32 towns in Ireland, since then 
there has been practically no bankruptcy or insolvency jurisdiction, while for an equal 
population the English analogy would suggest 29 towns for such jurisdiction in a popu- 
lation like that of Ireland, and the Scotch analogy 81 towns. 

11. What was proposed for Ireland, however, was only two local Bankruptcy Courts, 
the English Reform of forty years ago, whilst the more recent English Reform of 
giving all County Courts jurisdiction in bankruptcy, is still opposed. 

12. The imperfect organization of the Irish County Courts has led to another incon- 
venience to the poor and loss to the State. It is estimated that 35,000 persons die in 
Ireland each year, who could or did make a will, yet only 4,460 probates of wills or 
letters of administration are taken out. 

13. The Scotch arrangements for proving wills would give for Irish population 51 
'towns where uncontested wills can be proved. There are, however, in Ireland only 

12 towns. 

14. The County Court Judges in Ireland have jurisdiction as to wills, but the local 
offices for wills have not as in Scotland been consolidated with the County Court Offices. 

1 5. While the Irish District Registries of the Probate Court have not been consoli- 
dated with the County Court Offices, neither have they been used for all the Divisions 
of the High Court of Justice, and so Ireland has not yet the benefit of the District 
Registries of the High Court (which if as numerous in Ireland as in England), would 
be 16. These Registries were established for the reason recited in the English Judi- 
cature Act of 1873. That “ it was expedient in order to facilitate the prosecution in 
counti-y districts of such proceedings as might be more speedily, cheaply, and con- 
veniently carried out therein.” 

16. The local summonses for the commencement of actions in 1879, in England were 
39,835, as compared with 59,659 in the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
Divisions of the High Court; of this 39,835 local business no less than 30,544 was new 
business, and only 9,291 transferred business from central to local offices. 

17. These figures show how much the legal professions lose in Ii-eland by the want 
of local facilities for law business in the High Court, which have existed in England, 
since 1874, and the staff to manage which already exists in Ireland, in the 12 District 
Registrars of the Court of Probate. 

18. If the legal professions suffer from the unorganized state of the local probate 
jurisdiction, the poor suffer still more. The Irish Intestate Widows Acts of 1873 and 
1874 are breaking down, only 32 proceedings in 1880 as compared with 156 in 
1879. 

19. The Acts are very inferior to the concurrent and subsequent Scotch Acts, 36 & 

37 Vic., c. 52, and 38 & 39 Vic., c. 27. (1.) The Scotch Acts provide the cheap pro- 
ceeding for property up to £150 — in Ireland the limit is £100. (2.) The Scotch Acts 
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extend to Wills. The Irish are limited to Intestacies. (3.) The Scotch Acts prescribe 
the course to be pursued and supply the appropriate forms. (4.) The Scotch Acts 
limits the case by value only. The Irish adopting a lower limit of value excludes from 
the benefit of the reform those who reside within three miles of the office. 



Local Administra- 20. The reform is besides on too narrow a basis, adopted on the principle of getting 
> Laryer ^Districts. over the too large districts of the Probate Registries for the poor, it falls short of the 

amount of localization to really meet the cases of properties under £150. Instead of 

utilising the Clerks of the 608 Petty Sessions Courts giving a really local machinery for 
poor people, the 40 Clerks of the Peace alone are used. 



21. The Scotch local arrangements in the matter of proving wills are as already 
shown in advance of the Irish. The conferring of limited contentious probate jurisdic- 
tion in the County Courts in Ireland by the Act of 1877, lays the foundation of the 
Scotch system as to smaller Registrar’s districts, coinciding with the Districts of the 
County Courts, being adopted. 



Local Administra- (d). LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF J (JSTICE.— SMALLER DISTRICTS. 

lion of Justice — 

Sma Uer Di stricts. l The reform which Mr. Edward F. Litton, m.p., q.c., has carried in the office of 
Reform of mode of Petty Sessions Clerks has laid the foundation for these officers being used for the 
Sessions 1 Clerks!^ proving of wills and as subordinate officers of both Irish County Courts and the High. 

Court of Justice. This has already been commenced by the preference shown to them 
as Commissioners for taking Affidavits. 



Unsatisfactory 
state of Petty 
Sessions Courts 
from uncertain 
attendance of 
Magistrates. 



2. The serious hardships on the poor of having so many Petty Sessions Courts 
postponed for non-attendance of Magistrates (884 in 1878), having come specially 
under the notice of the Lord Lieutenant in the spring of 1879, a circular was 
addressed by His Grace’s directions to Lieutenants of Counties in Ireland, bringing the 
statistics of each Petty Sessions Court in the County for the year 1878 under the 
Lieutenants’ notice, with a view either to secure more punctual attendance of the present 
magistrates, or to lead to new appointments where necessary. 



3. Although this circular was issued in the middle of the year, the postponements in 
Ulster were reduced, in 1879, from 146 to 90, in Munster from 245 to 192, and in 
Leinster from 228 to 211. In Connaught, however, the evil increased, in 1879, from 265 
to 275 postponements, and the subject led to a return being moved for by a Connaught 
member in the House of Commons. The returns for 1880 show an increase of the 
hardship in Ulster from 90 to 95 ; in Munster from 192 to 248. In Connaught the 
postponements increased from 275 to 294, and now are 14 per cent, of the days on 
which Courts held. Leinster alone shows a decrease from 211 in 1879 to 204 in 1880.. 



4. The defects which have been noticed in Local Court jurisdiction turn chiefly 
on two reforms in Local Court administration. If the Sub-Sheriffs were made 
permanent, and as in Scotland, consolidated with the Clerk of Crown and Peace, so as 
to strengthen the Local Staff just as the High Bailiff is being consolidated with the 
Registrar of the County Courts in England, and if the Petty Sessions Clerks in such off 
the 1 57 towns where the County Court is held (other than the County Towns) were 
made Officers of the County Courts, the degree of localization of jurisdiction which 
prevails in Scotland and England, might be conveniently extended to Ireland at a 
trifling expense. 



W. NEILSON HANCOCK. 
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POLICE TABLE 3.— CRIMINAL CLASSES — RETURN of the NOMBBR within the Joe: 



in the Month of April, 1880, of k 



at Large, and of the HOUSES THEY FREQUENT. 






3 IRELAND. 

POLICE TABLE 4 . — EETURN OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES (not Disposed of Summarily). Number of Crimes Committed in each Police District (so far as known I 
the Police), tho Number of Persons Apprehended, and the Disposal, of the Charges against them, in the Year ended 31st December, 1880. 
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POLICE TABLE 7 RETURN OF PERSONS PROCEEDED AGAINST FOR OFFENCES DETERMINED SUMMARILY. Total Number of Persons Proceeded 
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POLICE TABLE 10 RETURN OF CLASS OF PERSONS PROCEEDED AGAINST in each Police District, on Indictment, and Sujimarilt, in the Year ended 
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IRELAND. 



CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS — TABLE II. — COSTS — ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st of March, 1880, of the Soms paid by He 



i Majesty's Treasury for Criminal Prosecutions 
of Costs under each Head, from Returns made by 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.— RETURN showing the NUMBER under DETENTION, COMMITTED, DISCHARGED, REMOVED, or TRANSFERRED in the year 1880, 
with the COSTS, under Stat. 31 Vie., c. 23 — concluded. 
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(1.) HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE — CHANCERY DIVISION.— RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in the OFFICE of the REGISTRARS, in the Year 1880, made by the Rec 



<*■> C0DRT 0F JUSTICE-CHANCERY DIVISION-RETURN of APPEALS from COUNTY COURTS in EQUITY, CIVIL BILLS, and PROCEEDINGS 
1880, by the proper officer under Order XVII., Rule 130, of County Courts (Ireland) Rules, 1877. 
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! CHAMBERS of the LORD CHANCELLOR, MASTER i 



5H COURT OF JUSTICE.— CHANCERY DIVISION — RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in 
the ROLLS, and VICE-CHANCELLOR, for the year 1880, made by 
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(4.) HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE.— CHANCERY DIVISION— RF.TURN of PROCEEDINGS in the OFFICE of the CLERK of RECORDS and WRITS, for the 
Year 1880, made by the Clerk of Records and Writs. 
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(6.) HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE CHANCERY DIVISION.— RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in the CROWN and HANAPER OFFICE for the Year 1880, made by the 
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(10.) HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE— QUEEN'S BENCH DIVISION— Return of the Proceedings of the Court on the Plea Side in the Year 1880, made by the 
Master of the Court, the Registrar, and the Clerk of Writs. 
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01 .) HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE.— COMMON PLEAS DIVISION.— Retoiin of the Proceedings of the Court on tho Pee* Side in the Year 1880 , made by the 
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(12.) HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE— EXCHEQUER DIVISION — Return of the Proceedings of the Coort on the Plea Side in the Year 1880, made by the 
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(16.) HIGH COURT OP JUSTICE— QUEEN’S BENCH, COMMON PLEAS, and EXCHEQUER DIVISIONS. — Return of the Nature and Resolts of the Actions Tbied 



or otherwise disposed of in Court, in the Year 1880, made by the Registrars. 




(17.) DUBLIN COUNTY COURT APPEALS— RETURN of NUMBER of APPEALS . 









PROCEEDINGS UNDER STAT. 33 & 31 Vic., Cap. 109. 
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COURT OF JUSTICE— CHANCERY DIVISION— LAND JUDGES— RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in the RECORD of TITLE OFFICE 



REGISTRY 



JUSTICE.— CHANCERY DIVISION. 
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i JUDGES— TAXING OFFICE.— RETURN OF PROCEEDINGS in the TAXING OFFICE : 






COURT OF JUSTICE-CHANCERT DIVISION-RECEIVERS’ OFFICE OF LAND JUDGES— RETURN 











ADMIRALTY of IRELAND 1 
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(35.) HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY— 2. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in the HIGH COURT of ADMIRALTY of IRELAND for the Year ended 31at December. 1880, 
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COURT OF JUSTICE-PROBATE AND MATRIMONIAL DIVISION-RETURN 



uptcy, and Chancery Fund in Lunacy Ma 



ACCOUNTANT-GEN ERAL. 



. MAJESTY’S COURT 01 



CAL, IRELAND— RETURN of PROCEEDINGS : 
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(46.) SUPREME COURTS OF APPEAL.— APPEALS BEFORE HER MAJESTY IN COUNCIL— RETURN of the PROCEEDINGS of the JUDICIAL COMMITTEE of 




(47.) SUPREME COURTS OF APPEAL— HOUSE OF LORDS— RETURN of APPEALS and. CAUSES in ERROR from IRELAND for the Year 1880, 
made by the Clerk of the Parliaments. 




(48.) LOCAL COURTS OF ADMIRALTY— PROCEEDINGS in the Year 1880, from Returns made by the Registrars. 




(49.) HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE— PROBATE AND MATRIMONIAL DIVISION— LOCAL PROBATE BUSINESS TABLE of PROCEEDINGS before the DISTRICT 

REGISTRARS in the Year 1880 and of the AMOUNT of PROBATE DUTY received, from Returns made by the District Registrars. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE— PROCEEDINGS ON CIRCUIT— TABLE 



-NATURE of the CAUSES TRIED on CIRCUIT, and the 
, from Returns made by Judges' Registrars. 



JUSTICE— PROCEEDINGS ON CIRCUIT— TABLE IV. 
Attendance as JURORS and FISCAL PRESENTMENTS, I 
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COUNTY COURT JUDGES and RECORDERS i 
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